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“Mérode’’ 


(HAND FINISHED) and Children 


Underwear 


The perfection of fit, comfort to the body, delight- 
ful in quality, and with a daintiness of finish unsur- ] 
passed by any other brand, the ‘‘Mevode”’ Hand-~ 
finished Underwear is to-day the choice of women of | 
refinement and good taste. This underwear on | 

account of the great variety in shapes adapted to } 

the use of slender, medium, or stout forms, and | 

the great range of qualities in cotton, lisle and 

silk and lisle, will readily meet the demands of the 

most variable tastes. Can be had in Vests, Drawers, 
Tights, Corset Covers, and Unzon, Suzts. 


Found at all the leading shops. If you cannot procure at your dealers, write to 


Lord & Taylor, eye. 





] 


When in Doubt Buy : Onyx ¥ Hosiery : 


This is the quickest and most direct way to. 
obtain hosiery perfection. In the “ Oxyx” Brand 4 
is concentrated every requisite as regards quality, | 
style, shape, elasticity, and durability, that the 
most critical purchaser demands. From the most 
popular priced to the exquisite creations in silk, } 
embroidered in original designs, and adapted for 
all occasions, the ‘* Onyx”’ Brand of Hoszery will be/ 
found unequalled. | 

Some Brands of Hosiery are ‘‘GOOD,”’’ some 
are ‘‘BETTER,” but the “ONYX” is they 
“ BEST.” 


Tf you cannot procure at your dealers, write to 


Lord & Taylor, Nogae 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF REASON 


OR PHASES OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


By George Santayana, Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


Vol. I. Reason in Common Sense. 
Vol. Il. Reason in Society. 
Each 12mo, $1.25 mez (postage 12 cents). 

This is altogether the most important recent work in 
philosophy by an American, or perhaps by a scholar of 
any uationality. He has been engaged upon it for the last 
seven years. Three additional volumes will appear in due 
time, but each volume is an entirely separate work. 


THE GREEK THINKERS 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
By Theodor Gomprez, of Vienna University. 


Vol. Il. Socrates and the Socratics. 
Vol. Ill. Plato. 
Translated by G. G. Berry, M.A., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Each 8vo, $4.00 me¢(postage extra). 
““We are glad to welcome the authorized translation of 
Professor Gomprez’s great history of ancient philosophy. 
Such an excellent production of so important a foreign 


work on one of the greatest of themes is an event.” 
—London Spectator. 





ANEW VOLUME OF LITERARY LIVES 


COVENTRY PATMORE 
By Edmund Gosse. 
Illustrated 12mo, $1.00 met (postage 10 cents). 


A new volume in this successful series distinguished by 
rare discernment. Mr. Gosse’s estimate of Patmore’s 
accomplishment and his place in literature is one of un- 
common interest. 


LOGIC: —Deductive and Inductive 
By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 


Professor of Logic in Princeton University. 
8vo, $1.40 net. 

Present: in addition to the more formal and tradition- 
al treatment of the subject, some considerations which 
have been contributed by the discussions of the’ modern 
togie Serer, Lotze, Erdmann, Green, Bosanquet, Venn, 
and others. 





Outlines of the LIFE OF CHRIST 


By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 
248 pages, 12mo, $1.25 met (postage 12 cents). 


This work is a marvel of compression, taking as it does 
within its scope a broader field than the term “‘ Life of 
Christ’ ordinarily includes. It shows how the life of Christ 
can constantly be subjected to fresh treatment and made 
to yield new results. 


The Bible: Its Origin and Nature 
By Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
of New College, Edinburgh. 
12mo, $1.00 #et (postage 10 cents). 

Prof. Dods’s answer to the inquiry ‘‘ What is the Bible?”’ 
is a scholarly yet popular exposition of the origin’ and 
nature of the Bible, the doctrines of revelacion, of inspi- 
ration, and of infallibility. He shows that historical criti- 
cism has discovered nothing which need destroy or disturb 
the Christian’s faith. 





WAYFARERS IN ITALY 
By Katharine Hooker. 


Freely Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net. 

This distinguished and interesting hook, having sold 
three editions in its original form, is now put forth, in re- 
sponse to demand, in a cheaper edition, but with all the 
illustrations that distinguished its earlier publication. 





The Strategy of Great Railroads 
By Frank H,. Spearman. 


12mo, $1.50 wet (postage 12 cents). 


Frank H. Spearman is thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. He unfolds a tale as captivating asa well con- 
ceived and well written novel.—_N. Y. Commercial. 





THE NEGRO: The Southerner’s Problem 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 
“Mr. Page deals with the race question with rare poise 
ay a 3 Y. Sun. 
“ One of the most dispassionate and illuminating dis- 
eons of the racial question in the South.” —CrixcINNaTI 
MES-STAR. - 


12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 


“Decidedly suggestive.”-—CuicaGco InrTER OCEAN, 

“A calm discussion of what is probably the chief problem 
before the American po written by a man Aecuohiy 
familiar with the subject.”—Viosttz (ALA,) REGISTER, 





THE STORY OF ART 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


By Salomon Reinach. 
} With 600 illustrations. $2.00 met (postage 20 cents). 
“A little masterpiece.”—N. Y. EVENING Post. 





WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA 
By Frederick Palmer. 


24 battle-fieldillustrations. $1.50 met (postage 15¢.). 

“In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy 
lives again, and the reader is hurried along in spite of 
himself.” —PaLu G ; 





ISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON 
By Augustus C. Buell. 


2vols., portraits. $4.00 me¢ (expressage 38 cents). 


“To the stirring recital of facts Mr. Buell has added 
@ literary charm which must give his work a high place 
among American Biographies.”°—NEWARK NEWs. 





FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 


Forty Years’ Observation in Native Customs 
and Superstitions 


By Rev. Robert Hamill Nassau. 


Illustrated. $2.50 met (postage 16 cents). 
“4 work of permanent value.”— OuTLOOK. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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“The greatest literary genius now alive.”—Collier’s. 


TOLSTOP’S WORKS 


Authorized translations by NATHAN 
HASKELL DoLe, ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 
and AyiMER MAuDE. Illustrated with 
portraits and drawings. 





8vo, 12 vols., cloth, $12.00; gilt top, $15.00;- 


half calf, $30.00 





The whole of Count Tolstoi’s literary life-work is found in 
these twelve handsome volumes. They begin with “War and 
Peace” and “Anna Karenina,” and end with ‘ Resurrection” 
and recent political documents. No greater single library of 
Russian life and thought exists to-day than is to be found in 
these famous books. 


We also issue special editions of Tolstoi’s 
most famous books separately, “Anna Kare- 
nina,’’? $1.50; “War and Peace,” 2 vols., 
$3.00; ‘Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” $1.50; 
“My Religion,’’$1.50; ‘Cossacks,’ $1.50, etc. 





Send for complete list of titles and further 
particulars of the best edition published. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every ey and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEBINKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N, Y. 


ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 

professional men preferred. Weekly salary or arantee 

pt are age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD & CO., 
ew York. 


HAVE YOU READ 


THE MASQUERADER? 


WANTED 


ANTED.— Assistant Librarian, college graduate, between 

24 and 36. Must have presence and address, energy and ex- 

ecutive ability. Library experience desirable, but not essential, if 

— possesses high personal and educational qualifications. 
ddress 


F. M. CRUNDEN. 

















Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. j 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance; one year, 
$2.00; Singie Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 














EDUCATION 7 
DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1905-06, two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theolozical 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens .of work must 
be made before April Ist, 1905,on special blanks to be ob- 





tained of RopertS. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


T° EUROPE, June 22, 1905. -Includes Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Greece, etc. Delightful tour over two months. 
19th season. Ad Ss HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TouRS, Plainfield, N.J. 


EUROPE Special Scenic Summer 
e throughout. Small party. 
special art tour. spply at once, 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown W., Mass. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients recelved. 2% 
years’ emmertence: late first Assistant Physician in Middle - 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa, 


Lakewood, N. J, TUbEXINGTON 


Main 8t., opposite 
Laurel House 
A quiet, homelike family hotel. Sunny rooms; open wood fires; 
private and public baths; steam heat; electric light. Rates #15 
per week and up. It is as clean as a new cent. People come 
again and send their friends. A. S. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY from March 1 
until May 15, colonist rates 
to all principal points in that 
state from 


CHICAGO $33.00 
ST.LOUIS $30.00 


SHORTEST ROUTE FASTEST TIME 
SMOOTHEST ROADBED 


Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 








Tour, first-class 
. $300. Also 














Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


THE CHOICEST WINTER OUTINGS. _ SEASON OF 1905. 
THE NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS 


March 8 to March OD 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN TO AND FROM NEW ORLEANS 
TOURISTS OCCUPY SPECIAL TRAIN CONTINUOUSLY 


RATE FROM NEW YORK - ~ - - - - . - - $75 
Covering round-trip transportation,‘Pullman berth and all meals. on special train, and a seat in 
SPECIAL GRANDSTAND FOR PARADES 


EFTrORITIDA. FEBRUARY 28 


THREE MONTHS IN THE TROPICS. INDEPENDENT TRAVEL IN FLORIDA. 
ROUND-TRIP RATE FROM NEW YORK . - - : - - $50 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAINS, 


PINEHURST MARCH 31 


NORTH AND SOUTH GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS, April 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
ROUND-TRIP RATE FROM NEW YORK - - - - ay gale $32 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going trip, and three days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 

















Tickets goods for 18 days. 
WASHINGTON Hitchen” 
ROUND-TRIP RATE FROM: NEW YORK . - ° $12 and $14.50 


ACCORDING TO HOTEL SELECTED 


Proportionate Rates From Other Points. 
Detailed Itineraries and full information may be had of C. Studds, E. P. A., 268 Fifth Ave., New a City. 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Passen, nger Age 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia , Pa, 








ATLANTIC CITY Ci ALFONTE NEW JERSEY 





. Atlantic City’s newest and most modernhotel. Ten eatin. absolutely fireproof. Directly facing the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. Long Distance Bell Telephone in every chamber. Hot and cold sea and fresh water 
incvery bath. Art room and Library with latest literature on tenth floor. 


Most modern furnishings and equipment. Over $600,000 spent on improvements since 1903... 
Write. wire or telephone for rooms. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN WRITE FOR FOLDER AND RATES 
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SBS. 
Pacific Coast 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Los.Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 
Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how bong takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Booklets and folders 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 





All agents sell tickets via this line. 


AN The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Tratfic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6o0oo0-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ 5 Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June © 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS i Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 
Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 


QRAND ATLANTIC ||l he Pennhurst, 


gp tego Ocean and Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N. J 
Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. chigan Ave., Atlantic ute om 
, Rooms on suite with private baths, including hot and cold | | Elevator to street level. Special Winter 
table. ed igh he MB 8 Capacity 700. Write Rates. Booklet. 


for 1905 boo 
A. O. MITCHELL & CO. WM. R. HOOD. 
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A Natural Spring Water. Has been before 
the public for thirty years. It has been tested 
by leading physicians at home and abroad. 
We would like to.send youa pamphlet giving 
the experience of these physicians with its 
use in BRIGHT’S DISEASE, ALBUMINURIA, 
GOUT; RHEUMATISM, and all URIC ACID 
TROUBLES. 


For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade, 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO . LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








Ghe | r - Ornatus._et = e , 
Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leadi Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and Egropean Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. Correct Hats For Men. 


ST. DENIS Spring Styles 
Broadway 4 al Street Now On Sale. 


NEW YORK 





























Huropean Plan New York. Chicago. 
Tepte ha Breoktest ond ate a . 
_noome itt Bath frm mio fa Sey a Philadel phia.. 


end Cut And Accredited Agencies In All 
and retain for it F ite patronage 0 ee Si Principal Cities of the World, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors th ah 
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DRESS LINENS 


At ‘‘The Linen Store.” Prens 


se, 


e-Mark. 


For the coming season Linen will be by far the most popular of all Wash Fabrics. 
lhe Linen Store,”’ which for fifty years has been the headquarters for Linen goods 


of all kinds, now displays in its Wash Goods Department a most complete assortment, 


including every desirable Linén Dress Material. 


the following lines: 
FRENCH COSTUME LINENS. 


These are of medium weight and especially adapted for 
Tub Suits of all kinds. These Linens have absolutely no 
sheea other than the natural lustre of the flax, which gives 
them a very attractive finish. 

Shown in the leading Pastel tints, as well as all white. 
Width 48 inches, price, 85c. per yard. , 


PURE LINEN ETAMINES SUITINGS. 


The color range is ver, wide, For Suits and Skirts no Fabric 
will be more stylish. idth 27 inches, price, 55c. per yard, 


LOOSELY WOVEN EMBROIDERED 
LINENS. 


An entirely new line this season. Desi, include Polka 
Dots in various sizes ; medium-sized Checks, and Fancy Fig- 
ures, on either white or colored grounds. Ali 46 inches wide, 


$1.35 to $1.85 per yard. 





Especial attention is directed to 


SHEER HANDKERCHIEF LINENS. 


Both plain and with beautifully embroidered white figures. 
Inthe former the range of weights and textures is very 
wide, including some as sheer as the finest Chiffon. Price, 
60c. to $1.50 yard, 29 inches wide. 


FRENCH LINEN CHIFFON. 


A sheer Fabric especially suitable for Summer Dresses and 
Waists. Shown ina number of the new French shades, as 
well as plain Whiteand 3lack. Width 32 inches, 85c. per yard. 


OLD BLEACH LINENS. 


This popular make of lustrous, grass finished Linen, is al- 
ways in demand, and we have an unusually wide assortment. 
ces range from 6Uc..to 75c., 36 inches wide. 
Also Linen Crashes, Butchers’ Linen, Linen Ducks and 
Hand-Woven Linens and Chinese Grass Linens in a wide 
assortment. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


. 41 West 23d St., New York. 





Marketing a field of Johnson & Stokes Quick-Cash Cabbage 


Three Quick-Cash Seed Winners 


Quick-Cash Cabbage. The earliest and hardest flat-headed cabbage. Heads so firmly 
from the very start that it can be cut long before it reaches its full growth. 
15c. pkt.; 50c. oz; $1.75 14 Ib.; $6 Ib. 


The earliest large smooth to- | The newest, earliest, sweetest corn. 
mato. Finest quality, handsome | Wonderfully productive. Can be Peep °’ Day 


Sparks’ 


sh. uniform size.very solid, 
Earliana Tomato pyr ?tdc. 62. 60c. 4 1b. $1.78. 


Garden and Farm Manual—free 


lanted close together and bears two 


five ears to the stalk. Pkt 15. SweetCorn 


Pint 25c. Quart 45c. Postpaid. 


Tells about these and other seeds and shows actual 
photographs of the choice vegetables and flowers they produce. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. A 9, 217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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Survey of the World 


The fate of the arbi- 
tration treaties re- 
cently amended by 
the Senate was determined by the Presi- 
dent on the 13th, when Secretary Hay 
made the following official announce- 
ment: 


End of the 
Arbtitraion Treaties 


“The President regards the matter of the 
veneral arbitration treaties as concluded by the 
action of the Senate on Saturday. He recog- 
nizes the right of the Senate to reject a treaty 
cither by a direct vote in that sense or indirectly 
by changes which afe incompatible with its 
spirit and purpose. He considers that with the 
Senate amendment the treaties not only cease 
to be a step forward in the cause of general 
arbitration, but are really a step backward, 
and therefore he is unable to present them in 
this altered form to the countries with which 
we have been in negotiation.” 


Commenting upon this; Mr. Cullom, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
inittee, said that the Senate’s position 
was undoubtedly right. “ If anything is 
done hereafter,” he continued, “ the 
President will have to take the Senate 
into his confidence. It might require a 
little more time, but otherwise I can see 
uothing in the Senate’s course in- 
harmonious with the President’s inter- 
pretation of his treaty-making power.” 
\n arbitration treaty with Japan has 
heen signed, but it will be laid aside with 
the others. On the same day, the 13th, 
there was apparent in the Senate an in- 
clination to establish with respect to some 
other questions the position already 
taken, and especially to question the val- 
idity of the Powell-Sanchez protocol of 
January 31st, 1903, with Santo Domingo, 
and the arbitral award of the following 
July, in pursuance of it. This agreement, 
under which we now hold two Domini- 


can custom houses, was never submitted 
to the Senate. Mr. Bacon introduced a 
long resolution for an investigation to 
ascertain whether it was binding upon 
the United States. Also, the old ques- 
tion of appointments in the “ construct- 
ive recess” came up in the Judiciary 
Committee, which decided to report that 
appointments made under such condi- 
tions are illegal. The report is the work 
of Mr. Spooner. It is understood that 
in effect it will relate only to the future. 
On the following day a long statement 
prepared by Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Spooner, concerning arbitration treaties, 
was made public, being a kind of defense 
of the Senate in reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
letters.. It shows that in all of the coun- 
tries (one excepted) with which the 
treaties were recently negotiated, any 
special agreement for an _ individual 
project of arbitration must be submitted 
to a legislative body. The exception is 
Great Britain, where the King obtains 
only the approval of the Ministry, vir- 
tually a committee of Parliament. In 
Switzerland all power concerning such 
projects is exercised by the parliament- 
ary body. To our Senate 44 treaties of 
arbitration have been submitted and 43 
have been ratified, 36 of them without 
amendment. The purpose of the state- 
ment is, in part, to show that the condi- 
tions upon which our Senate insists are 
required in the other countries with 
which the recent —a were made. 


Three events of 
some importance 
in relation to the 
Standard Oil Company took place on 
the 15th. In Kansas the House passed 
the pending bill appropriating $410,000 
397 


Attack upon the 
Standard Oil Company 





398 


for an oil refinery to be owned and op- 
erated by the State; in New York the 
Standard Oil Company declared a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent.; in Washington the 
House passed by unanimous vote a reso- 
lution for a thorough investigation 
of the Standard’s business by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Labor for the 
Kansas refinery is to be supplied from 
anew penitentiary. Having signed the 
bill, Governor Hoch explained that it 
had not been conceived in a spirit of 
socialism, but was designed to compel 
a monopoly to be fair. After normal 
conditions had been restored, he added, 
the State would withdraw from the oil 
business. The Kansas Legislature has 
also passed a bill making the Stand- 
ard’s pipe lines common carriers, and 
another fixing a maximum railway 
freight rate for oil. These are in the 
interest of independent refiners and of 
the State’s refinery. It was thought 
that the Standard’s great railway in- 
fluence might be used against them. 
Persons offering to set up independent 
refineries in Kansas have been in- 


formed that they can rely upon the 


State for protection. At Washington 
the resolution for an investigation was 
introduced by Representative Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, after consultation with 
Commissioner Garfield. 
of the inquiry are to be reported to 
Congress as a basis for legislation, and 
furnished to the Department of Jus- 
tice for use in legal proceedings, if the 
law has been violated. Mr. Roosevelt 
said in a note to Mr. Garfield: “Act 
vigorously on the resolution at once.” 
The complainants say that in the Kan- 
sas field the Standard was the only 
buyer of oil, which it piped to a refin- 
ry in Kansas City; that, having ob- 
tained control, it reduced the price paid 
for oil from $1 to 47 cents a barrel; 
that when well owners appealed to the 
Legislature the Standard declined to 
buy oil and boycotted the field, where 
there has since been no market for the 
output of the wells. It is thought that 
the Standard’s business is clearly in- 
terstate commerce, owing to its pipe 
lines. The Kansas oil was piped to 
Missouri. Provision for a searching 
and comprehensive investigation is 
made in the House resolution. Thomas 


The results: 
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W. Lawson, author of the articles on 
“ frenzied finance,” sends word that to 
help the investigators he will go to 
Washington barefoot in the snow, if 
ncessary.—A controversy has arisen 
between Secretary Hitchcock and ex- 
Secretary Hoke Smith concerning a 
blanket lease of 1,500,000 acres of oil 
lands in Indian Territory granted by 
the latter in 1896 for ten years to per- 
sons representing the Standard. Mr. 
Hitchcock says it was a public scandal, 
Mr. Smith replies that the field had not 
been tested, that there was little hope 
of finding oil and that Mr. Hitchcock 
has placed himself in the class of com- 
mon slanderers.—A committee of the 
Kansas Oil Producers’ Association has 
filed with the Department of Com- 
merce charges (with evidence) against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company, alleging that this com- 
pany, by raising rates until they were 
prohibitive, assisted the Standard in 
driving an independent refiner out of 
business, and in the same way con- 
spired to make the producers com- 
pletely dependent upon the Standard’s 
pipe line. The acts in question are al- 
leged to have taken place while Sec- 
retary Paul Morton was in charge of 
the Atchison’s traffic. 


5 


The Senate and the 
House appear to 
disagree concerning 
the President’s plan for a new Canal 
Commission. In the House last week 
the bill abolishing the present Com- 
mission and giving the President full 
power was passed. But in the Senate 
the Canal Committee had already in- 
troduced a bill which preserves the 
present Commission and extends the 
term of existing law on the subject. In 
the Senate the present Commission has 
powerful friends. The passage of 
either bill at this session is not ex- 


The Panama Canal 
Commission 


~pected. After adjournment, however, 


the President may impose upon the 
present Commissioners such conditions 
as to residence and work that they may 
be willing to give up their places — 
Much has been said in the press about 
the fact that the present Commission- 
ers, directors of the Panama Railroad 
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Company, have taken the customary 
director’s fee of $25 for each semi- 
monthly meeting. It is shown, how- 
ever, that they have done this with the 
consent and advice of the President. 
Chairman Walker bought too shares of 
the stock and transferred to each one 
shares enough to qualify him for the 
office of director. All the shares are 
held in trust for the Government, and 
the dividends are turned into the Treas- 
ury at Washington.—The suit of War- 
ren B. Wilson to prevent the payment 
of $10,000,000 to Panama and $40,000,- 
000 to the Panama Canal Company has 
come to nothing. The court in Wash- 
ington to which he applied for a re- 
straining order has declined to issue 
one, for several reasons, one of which 
is that he has no right to bring such a 
suit. Another is that the money was 
paid some months ago. 
& 

The new protocol 

or treaty with 

Santo . Domingo, 
which is a revision of the first one, with 


Santo Domingo and. 
the Monroe Doctrine 


changes heretofore noted, was sent to 
the Senate on the 15th, accompanied by 
an explanatory message of about 4,000 


words. Action upon it before the end 
of the session is not expected, but an 
impression prevails in Washington 
that the Senate eventually will ratify 
it. The preamble of the treaty says 
that our Government is disposed to as- 
sist in making a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Republic’s creditors be- 
cause it “views any attempt on the 
part of the Governments outside of this 
hemisphere to oppress or control the 
destiny of the Dominican Republic as 
a manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States.” 
The substance of the President’s ar- 
gument is that if we insist upon main- 
taining the Monroe Doctrine we must 
assume the accompanying responsibili- 
ties ; if we deny the right of a European 
creditor Government to collect its debts 
in Santo Domingo by seizing territory 
or custom houses, “ which would be 
taking possession of a certain amount 
of territory,” we must ourselves take 
measures to satisfy their claims. An 
aggrieved nation, in adjusting its dis- 
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putes “with American States,” the 
President says, does not interfere with 
the Monroe Doctrine, if it does not in- 
terfere with their form of government 
or despoil them of territory, under any 
disguise: 

“But, short of this, when the question is one 
of a money claim, the only way which remains 
finally to collect it is by a blockade, or bom- 
bardment, or the seizure of custom houses, 
which means what is in effect a possession, 
even tho only a temporary possession, of ter- 
ritory. The United States then becomes a 
party in interest, because under the Monroe 
Doctrine it cannot see any European Power 
seize and permanently occupy the territory of 
one of these republics; and yet such seizure of 
territory, disguised or undisguised, may event- 
ually offer the only way in which the Power 
in question can collect any debts, unless there 
is interference on the part of the United States.” 


Owing to the condition of Dominican 
finances, the seizure of Santo Domin- 
go’s custom houses by European cred- 
itors “ would mean a definite and very 
possibly a permanent occupation of 
Dominican _ territory.” Arbitration 
has become nugatory; for awards can 
be enforced only by such seizure, and 
then other creditors complain, as they 
have complained with respect to our 
recent taking of custom houses at two 
ports. If we take no action, and other 
creditors resort to compulsion, they 
are entitled to preferential payment, 
and all our claims are lost. These 
other creditors have recently become 
importunate, partly because nothing 
can be obtained from the custom 
houses, except from the two which we 
hold. The others merely supply funds 
to revolutionists, and the island is 
drifting into a condition of permanent 
anarchy. Its request for a protectorate 
was refused in 1899. A foreign Gov- 
ernment proposed in 1903 joint fiscal 
control by the creditor nations, but our 
approval was withheld. A refusal to 
act now, however, in response to the 
request of Santo Domingo, “can only 
be considered as an acquiescence in 
such action by another Government.” 
No step of any kind, the President says, 
has been taken under this protocol. 
We can prove by our action that the 
world may trust our good faith and 
may understand that we are perform- 
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ing an international duty in the inter- 
est of all, a duty necessarily involved 
in the assertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. “If this is done, a general ac- 
ceptance of that Doctrine will surely 
follow ; and this will mean an increase 
of the sphere in which peaceful meas- 
ures for the settlement of international 
difficulties gradually displace those of 
a warlike character.” A practical test 
of the efficiency of the United States 
Government in maintaining the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, he says in conclusion, is 
afforded by this protocol. 


& 


By a vote of 5 to I, the 
union firemen em- 
ployed on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Road 
decided, on the 16th, that they would 
quit work if a committee of the direc- 
tors, to which they had made complaint, 
should report against them. The com- 
mittee (J. Pierpont Morgan being the 
most prominent member of it) did so 
report on the following day. At last 
accounts, a settlement by arbitration 
was expected. The controversy is one 
between two unions, and the railroad 
company is really not a party to it. 
For eight months it has received the 
attention of the company’s officers, and 
other large companies are said to be 
dealing with the same problem. The 
two unions are the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen. On 
the New Haven road there are about 
400 engineers and men employed as 
engineers for a part of the time who 
have been promoted from the ranks of 
the firemen. They were and still are 
members of the firemen’s union, and 
all, or nearly all, of them are now mem- 
bers of the union of engineers. These 
men demanded of the company that in 
a case of discipline affecting one of 
them he should be represented before 
the company by the Adjustment Com- 
mittee of the firemen’s union, instead of 
the similar committee of the engineers’ 
union, asserting that the latter com- 
mittee discriminated against them. 
This the engineers’ union denied. The 
company’s officers have been supported 
by the directors in insisting upon deal- 


A Curious Labor 
Dispute 
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ing with the engineers’ committee in 
such cases, saying that the company 
had an agreement with the engineers’ 
contmittee and must stand by it. They 
suggested arbitration between the two 
unions. The complainants asked for 
arbitration between the firemen’s union 
and the company. To this the com- 
pany would not consent. It has been 
hiring new men conditionally to guard 
against the threatened strike. Arbi- 
tration in some form will probably set- 
tle the dispute. 


In several newspapers 
there have recently been 
published dispatches and 
other communications indicating a men- 
acing growth of public sentiment in 
Porto Rico, and especially in the House 
of Delegates, hostile to American rule 
and in favor of independence. By reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted the House 
of Delegates asserted last week that such 
reports, attributing to the House “a sen- 
timent of hostility to the American peo- 
ple,” were false, and declaring that the 
House “is inspired with a fundamental 
sentiment of adherence to the people of 
the United States, and with the most 
cherished ideal of preserving the per- 
sonality of the Porto Rican people and 
of promoting their welfare.” In his re- 
cent annual report the Governor says 
that among the vast majority of the peo- 
ple there is a spirit of loyalty and hearty 
accord with everything that is American 
in its effect upon public affairs. While 
some, he adds, believe themselves entitled 
now to full American citizenship, and 
while others ask for a territorial form of 
government, none would listen to any 
suggestion for the abrogation of exist- 
ing laws. The 6,000 or 7,000 Spaniards, 
however, are not so well satisfied with 
existing conditions, and as a rule are not 
in sympathy with American innovations, 
customs and progress. They dislike to 
see natives holding places of honor and 
trust which formerly were reserved for 
themselves. Because they are the own- 
ers of influential newspapers, the people 
read daily expressions of dissatisfaction 
and hostile criticism of the policy of the 
United States with respect to the West 
Indies and South America. The natives 
suffer by reason of the ownership of land 


The Loyalty of 
Porto Rico 
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by Spanish absentee landlords, who are 
inclined to impede the success of the 
Government that protects their property. 
The Governor suggests that the time 
may come when it will be expedient to 
apply a remedy in the form of an alien 


land tax. 
st 


It is known at Washing- 
ton that the bill re- 
ducing the tariff duties 
on Philippine sugar and tobacco to 25 
per cent. of the Dingley rates cannot be 
passed in the Senate, altho the House 
might be induced to accept it. There- 
fore there will be an attempt, it is said, 
to procure the passage of a compromise 
measure, reducing the duties to 50 per 
cent. of those imposed in the Dingley 
law. The reduction is greatly desired 
by Secretary Taft and others familiar 
with the needs of the islands, who believe 
that it is demanded for the maintenance 
of order and the promotion of prosper- 
ity—Opponents of the application of the 
coastwise navigation laws to trade with 
the islands point to contracts made last 
week by the Navy Department for the 
shipment of 60,000 tons of coal to 
Manila in foreign vessels. It is under- 
stood that the price was about $4.25 per 
ton, against American bids at $7.50, and 
also that sufficient American tonnage was 
not available. 


Trade with the 
Philippines 


as 


King Edward, accom- 
panied by Queen Alex- 
andra, opened the sixth 
session of the first Parliament of his 
reign on February 14th with the usual 
stately ceremonial. The King’s speech 
from the throne expressed his gratifi- 
cation that the relations with all the 
foreign Powers were of a friendly de- 
scription and that the British Govern- 
ment had maintained a strict neutral- 
ity in the war between Japan and Rus- 
sia. International relations had been 
made closer in many directions, as 
shown by the arbitration treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and other coun- 
tries; the visit of the King of Portugal 
to England and the North Sea Inter- 
national Commission, now in session in 
Paris. The British agreement with 
Tibet and the visit of the son of the 


The British 
Parliament 
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Amir of Afghanistan to Calcutta were 
referred to. It was announced that the 
Government proposes to introduce in 
the coming session of Parliament bills 
dealing with alien immigration, the 
problem of the unemployed, the 
amendment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act and the establishment of 
a Ministry of Commerce. In the de- 
bate on the address in reply to the 
spéech made from the throne the Lib- 
erals attempted to force the Govern- 
ment to appeal to the people on the 
issue of free trade or protection, or at 
least to obtain a definite statement 
from the Premier as to the real atti- 
tude of the Government on this ques- 
tion. In this, however, they were un- 
successful, and in all probability the 
Government will remain in power with 
a substantial majority. The Liberal 
amendment to the reply was presented 
by H. H. Asquith in these words: 


“We humbly represent to your Majesty that 
the various aspects of the fiscal question have 
been fully discussed in the country for nearly 
two years, and that the time has come for sub- 
mitting the question to the people without fur- 
ther delay.” 


Mr. Asquith made a direct demand of 
Mr. Balfour for a monosyllabic answer 
to the question whether there was any 
practical difference between his and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, but 


the Premier maintained silence. The 
most brilliant speech of the entire de- 
bate was that of Lord Hugh Cecil, a 
son of Lord Salisbury, who also stated 
that it was the business of the Premier 
to make himself understood. The free 
traders of the Conservative party, of 
which group Lord Hugh is the leader, 
held that the policy of free trade was 
not in danger, even if the present ad- 
ministration remained in power, and 
their votes were accordingly given to 
the support of Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the discussion, stated 
that the dissolution of Parliament had 
no terrors for him. He was quite con- 
tent to trust his political fortunes to 
the workingmen, who for thirty years 
had placed their confidence in him so 
generously.:. So: far. as he was con- 
cerned, the soorier the dissolution came 
the better, but he hoped that the Gov- 
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ernment would not abandon its trust 
simply because the opposition wanted 
voters. The real object of the “ fool- 
ish and ill-judged amendment ” was to 
create dissension. There was no dif- 
ference between the Premier and him- 
self regarding the need of reform of the 
present policy. Their only differences 
were in regard to holding a colonial 
conference—differences of method, not 
of principle. A vote of the House, or 
even of the country, would not settle 
the question. A defeat would not 
prevent him from continuing to ad- 
vocate the policy he believed nec- 
essary for the restoration of trade 
prosperity. He was not in favor of 
abandoning free trade, but of obtaining 
a reciprocal arrangement with the colo- 
nies. Mr. Balfour said that it would 
be as impossible for him to give a 
monosyllabic answer to the question 
of whether he was a protectionist as 
it would be for his opponent (Lord 
Hugh) to answer in the same way the 
question of whether he was a ritualist. 
At the conclusion of the debate the 
Liberal amendment was defeated by a 


vote of 311 to 246. 


The Rouvier Ministry is well 
started in its work under the 
most favorable auspices. The 
declaration of the Government in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the separa- 
tion of Church and State is inevitable 
was approved by a majority of 255, and 
the various Parliamentary groups 
which manifested such violent antag- 
onism under the Combes administra- 
tion are now working in harmony. The 
budget and military bills are being put 
through rapidly and, after these are 
disposed of, the Church question will 
be taken up. The bill presented by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Bienvenu Matftin, is much the same as 
the Combes measure, and covers these 
three points: 


French 
Politics 


“ First—Abolition of the Concordat, whereby 
the relations of Church and State were estab- 
lished. : 

“ Second—Termination of all Government 
aid and subsidies to religious sects or func- 
tionaries. 

“Third—Formation of church associations 
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into civil corporations: amenable to the same 
laws as other organizations.” 


The purpose of the bill was explained 
by the Government as follows: 

“In drawing up the measure the Government 
has closely followed the lines adopted by the 
Commission of the Chamber which. examined 
the question. Like the Commission, it wishes 
to guarantee liberty of religion, only limited 
by questions of public order. We believe the 
text carries out these principles. 

“At the same time measures are laid down 
to assure a smooth passage from the old to 
the new régime, these including regulations for 
the transfer of property belonging to sup- 
pressed religious establishments, the placing 
of churches at the disposal of religious bodies, 
and pensions to ministers.” 


The Clericals have no hope of prevent- 
ing the separation, but they will try to 
secure concessions and modifications. 
—M. Doumergue, a former Minister of 
the Colonies, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber in the place of 
M. Etienne, who was made Minister 
of the Interior—The question of the 
State management of the French rail- 
roads is again to the front, but is not 
considered to be within the range of 
practical politics. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department admits that the 
State is incapable of successfully work- 
ing the telephone system now under its 
control—The Colonial Office is inves- 
tigating the charges of cruelty to the 
natives in French Kongo by Govern- 
ment officials. M. Dubois, the admin- 
istrator of a large concession there, 
claims that seven chiefs were decapi- 
tated upon a trifling pretext by the 
colonial authorities, that a native was 
killed by exploding a dynamite cart- 
ridge attached to his back and that can- 
nibalism is encouraged and even en- 
forced. 

Sd 

On the afternoon of 
February 17th the 
Grand Duke Sergius 
was killed in the Kremlin at Moscow by 
a bomb thrown by a revolutionist. He 
had been selected for assassination be- 
cause of his reactionary influence over 
the Czar and his harsh repression of pop- 
ular manifestations as Governor-General 
of Moscow, especially the massacre of 


The Assassination 
of Sergius 
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the students on December 19th; and he 
had been living in the Nicholas Palace in 
the Kremlin, because it was thought he 
could be better guarded there than at 
his residence. He had entered a car- 
riage at the Palace for the purpose of 
driving home for a bath, and had passed 
the great Czar bell and the Courts of 
Justice and was approaching the Nikol- 
sky Gate of the Kremlin when a man 
of about 30 years of age, dressed as a 
workman, stepped out from the side wall 
and threw a bomb, which he had con- 
cealed under his coat, through the win- 
dow of the carriage. It exploded with 
a terrific noise, tearing to pieces the head 
and upper part of the body of the Grand 
Duke and scattering fragments of flesh, 
clothing and wood to a distance of many 
yards. The coachman was severely in- 
jured and the horses ran away with the 
front wheels. The Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth Frodorovna, sister of the 
Empress of Russia and wife of Sergius, 
who was following in a sleigh, was not 
hurt. She is universally esteemed for 
her kind and charitable disposition and 
has been actively engaged in the Red 
Cross work. The carriage of the Grand 
Duke had been preceded and followed 
by sleighs containing police, who closed 
the great gates of the Kremlin, which 
had remained open since the time of Na- 
poleon, and seized the assassin, who had 
been wounded by some of the flying 
n.issiles. He stated that he was a mem- 
ber of the Terrorist party and expressed 
his gratification that he had done his 
duty and that the carriage did not con- 
tain the Grand Duchess. He is supposed 
to be a student, but has not yet been iden- 
tified. The day chosen for the deed was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the explosion 
of dynamite underneath the dining-room 
of the Winter Palace which would have 
killed Alexander II and his family if he 
had not been late for dinner. He was 
assassinated a month later (March 13th) 
by a bomb thrown at his carriage, and 
De Plehve met death in the same way 
July 23d, 1904. Sergius resembled 
his father, Alexander II, in appear- 
ance, as he was over six feet high. 
He was personally attractive, but not in- 
tellectually remarkable. In the military 
maneuvers not long ago he was opposed 


to Kuropatkin and technically taken. 
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prisoner by him. He was strongly anti- 
Semitic and is held responsible for the 
policy of De Plehve culminating in the 
Kishenef massacres. It was through his 
influence that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
was removed from the Ministry of the 
Interior, and General Trepoff, his Chief 
of Police at Moscow, was made Gov- 
ernor-General of St. Petersburg, with 
dictatorial powers, at the outbreak of the 
present disorders. The remains were 
conveyed to the Alexieff Church of the 
Chudaff Monastery in Moscow, where a 
service for the repose of his soul was said 
on the following day. A similar service 
was held at the same time at St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral at St. Petersburg, but none of 
the imperial family attended. An ex- 
traordinary session of the Council of the 
Empire, which is composed of the Grand 
Dukes, Generals, Senators and promi- 
nent officials acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Ministers, has been called to 
consider the situation. It is reported that 
it had been decided on February 16th to 
issue a manifesto February 19th, the 
anniversary of the abolition of serfdom, 
convening a zemsky sobor, or national 
assembly, but now a reactionary move- 
ment is more likely. In many Russian 
cities crowds assembled in the streets 
cheering the news of the death of Ser- 
gius. The newspapers, except the most 
conservative, either do not discuss it at 
all or treat it as an indication of the need 
of political reforms. Minister of the In- 
terior Bouliguine has suspended for three 
months the Liberal papers Nashi Dni and 
Nashi Zhizlin. At a joint meeting of 
the professors, students and directors of 
St. Petersburg University it was decided 
to close the university till fall. A strong 
revolutionary feeling prevailed and 
found expression in the most violent 
speeches. 
Jt 


The War in General Gripenberg, who 
commanded the second 
Manchurian army in the 
movement made a month ago to out- 
flank the Japanese on the left and who 
resigned his position because of the 
failure of General Kuropatkin to give 
him the proper support, has reached St. 
Petersburg and given to the Czar a 
statement of his side of the case. He 
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says that he had 62 battalions when 
he began the advance ordered by Kuro- 
patkin, who, however, refused to allow 
him to go beyond Sandepu. He cleared 
the road down the Hun River and oc- 
cupied a strong position to the west of 
the Japanese, from which, in his opin- 
ion, a successful attack could have been 
pressed in the direction of Liao-Yang. 
He sent for reinforcements, but the 
Commander-in-Chief refused to give 
them, on the ground that they were 
needed to protect the Russian center. 
Consequently he was obliged to re- 
treat. According to the Japanese re- 
port the Russians outnumbered the 
Japanese in this serious engagement 
along the Hun by 7 to 4. Reports of 
the Russian losses continue to increase 
the number, which is now estimated at 
more than 25,000.~—The Russian au- 
thorities calculate that Marshal 
Oyama’s army is composed of 275,- 
ooo regulars, 15,000 reservists and 60,- 
000 irregulars. On the other hand, the 
Japanese estimate of the force of Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin is 450,000 troops be- 
tween the Sha (Shakhe) River and 
Harbin, of which 280,000 are upon the 
fighting line along the Sha. The Japa- 
nese are renewing their attack upon the 
Russian center with great vigor and 
bombarding Putilov, or Lone Tree, 
Hill, with 220-pound projectiles from 
the eight-inch guns brought up from 
Port Arthur, where they were used in 
the siege.—An attempted raid of 9,000 
Russian cavalry across the Hun River 
to the west of Liao-Yang near Hei- 
kou-tai was repulsed by the Japa- 
nese, who drove them back across the 
river and pursued them a considerable 
distance toward the north. There ap- 
pears to be great danger that the Rus- 
sian lines of communication with the 
interior will be cut. Several times re- 
cently the railroad north of Mukden has 
been attacked by Japanese light cav- 
alry, or the Chinese bandits, altho so 
far not in force sufficient to do any 
great amount of damage.—The newly 
arrived Russian troops are being sta- 
tioned upon the extreme left of their 
army, probably to prevent the rumored 
movement of the Japanese in the direc- 
tion of Vladivostok. 
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The third division of the 
Baltic fleet left Libau 
February 15th to join the 
rest of the fleet at a rendezvous sup- 
posed to be somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean. The ice breaker “The Yer- 
mak ” opened a channel through the 
harbor and was followed by the ar- 
mored cruiser “The Vladimir Mono- 
mach.” The squadron consists of four 
battle ships, one cruiser and two auxil- 
iary cruisers, under Admiral Neboga- 
toff. The main Baltic squadron, under 
Admiral Rojestvensky, was last re- 
ported off Nossi-be, on the northwest 
coast of Madagascar. It is supplied by 
German colliers, which, however, refuse 
to follow the fleet beyond Madagascar. 
Admiral Togo sailed from Kure, Japan, 
on board his flagship, “The Mikasa,” 
and it is expected that an attack will be 
made upon the Russian fleet some- 
where in the Indian Ocean. It is re- 
ported that many of the Russian ves- 
sels sunk in the harbor of Port Arthur 
can be saved, and a force of 1,200 work- 
men are now repairing at the Port 
Arthur docks such of the sunken ves- 
sels as have been raised. The Japa- 
nese are maintaining the strict block- 
ade of Vladivostok, and three British 
steamships and one German have been 
captured recently on the ground of 
carrying contraband cargoes. ‘The 
British steamship “ Eastry,” loaded 
with coal, which was seized on Feb- 
ruary 8th, has been released, and the 
Japanese acknowledge that the seizure 
was a mistake. Previous to February 
2d the Japanese had captured 34 ves- 
sels bound for Russian ports, of which 
ten were loaded with Cardiff coal. The 
Russian troops in Northern Korea have 
withdrawn toward Vladivostok. The 
fortifications of that fort have been 
strengthened, and by imperial decree 
it ranks now as a first-class instead of 
second-class fortress. A fifth Japanese 
army has been organized and placed 
under General Kamamura, which it is 
supposed will be used for an attack on 
Russian communications north of 
Vladivostok.—The war ship “ Capitan 
Prat” has been bought from Chile by 
an American firm for the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 


Naval 
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HEN Nicholas the Second came 
to the throne he promised to 
remedy many existing evils. 

This he has utterly failed to do. So the 
masses seem justified in saying that.the 
future will be nothing more than a re- 
flection of the past. The canker which 
is gnawing at Russia’s vitals is the ab- 
solute despotism of its administration 
and its police. Experience has shown 
that this despotism is the natural outcome 
of an autocratic form of government. 
To root out this evil, to destroy this 
complicated network of intrigue, means 
to suppress the entire régime, for it is 
impossible to get rid of the effect with- 
out first striking at the cause. 

The interest of most Russians is cen- 
tered not so much on the glacial plains 
of Manchuria and the distant seas of 
China as on Russia itself and the coun- 
cils of the Czar. The cry now is: “ The 
war in Crimea gave us the emancipation 
of the serfs, the war in Manchuria should 
bring us political freedom.” It is true 
that Saint Petersburg said the same thing 
thirty years ago, at the time of the con- 
flict with Bulgaria.. Even then the de- 
feat was attributed to faulty adminis- 
tration, to a want of foresight on the 
part of the bureaucratic autocracy. Why 
is it that this discontent, this rebellion, 
which was only whispered then, is now 
openly spoken of, is now echoed through 
the length and breadth of the land? It 
is because Russia has grown since the 
lays of Sebastopol and Plevna; it is be- 
cause, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, new classes have been formed in 
ihe country, a bourgeoisie and a city 
proletariat, which did not exist under 
Nicholas the First and Alexander the 
Second. Such great social transforma- 
tions cannot fail to bring about similar 
political changes. 

Until very recently Russia was noth- 
ing more than a huge rural empire, an 


empire of peasants ruled over by a 
bureaucracy of noblemen. At that time 
there were few towns and fewer large 
cities. In these cities, even in the two 
great capitals, there were, properly 
speaking, only a small number of citi- 
zéns—that is, inhabitants who had lived 
there all_their lives. Most of them had 


moved in f he country and were still 
" strongly attache i esOf rela- 


tionship and property. These people 


had none of the needs or ambitions of 
the urban populations in the West. In 
fact, there was nothing in common be- 
tween them and the bourgeois and pro- 
letariat classes of Europe. So the great 
empire was utterly without those two 
powerful social strata whose aspirations 


and struggles have filled the pages of 
Occidenial history since 1789. Saint 
Petersburg itself was nothing more than 
a town of office-holders, of courtiers and 
soldiers, like an enormous Versailles 
peopled with mujiks who had left 
their wives and children at home in the 
native village. 

To-day conditions have changed. The 
time has passed when Saint Petersburg 
was nothing more than the seat of the 
Government and the official residence of 
the court. The artificial capital of Peter 
the Great has become an important in- 
dustrial center. A laboring population 
has sprung up around its vast outlying 
factories, a working class which has 
gradually detached itself from the coun- 
try and its traditions and has formed 
new interests and new aims. This is also 
true of Moscow and the other large cities 
of the empire. The roaming mujik has 
grown into a steady workman of settled 
home and habits, and along with the in- 
crease of commerce has developed a 
middle class, with ideas and purposes 
unknown to the old Muscovite merchants. 

A quarter of a century ago any 
uprising was impossible, because there 
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were not enough people in the capi- 
tal to back it. That is why the con- 
spirators quieted down so completely 
after Alexander the Second’s assassina- 
tion and attempted no attack on Saint 
Petersburg itself. To-day they would 
probably be more daring. Saint Peters- 
burg, with its industrial districts, 
counts a million and a half inhabitants, 
three times as many as Paris had in 
1789, and the laboring class forms a 
third if not a half of this number. It 
is proportionally the same in Moscow, 
which is nearly as large as Saint 
Petersburg; in Warsaw, which is 
nearly the million mark; in Riga, 
in Kief; in fact, in all the great 
cities of Russia and Poland. So to-day 
the empire of the Czars has the primary 
requirement for a revolution—a sufficient 
population to give it backbone. It only 
remains for the educated radicals to win 
the masses over to their side. And to 
accomplish this the liberal party will 
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stop at nothing. Their long repression 
will only add to the vehemence of the 
ultimate oubreak. 

Until now the enemies of Czarism have 
had but little hold on the people, either 
because the domination of the police has 
been so complete or because the Rus- 
sians are of a peace-loving disposition. 
In the cities as well as in the country 
the masses have always had a filial con- 
fidence in the Czar, the “ Bativnehka,” 
the little father of the people. Perhaps 
this deep-rooted loyalty may yet be a 
safeguard against subversive ideas. 
However, the uprising last January has 
given a sudden spur to revolutionary 
propaganda. It was a fatal blow struck 
at the Czar and the moral ascendency 
of Czarism. The bond between the ruler 
and his people has been broken. This 
bond once broken, can the Czar ever re- 
new it? On this question hangs the 
future of the Russians. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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The Rhodes Scholars in Oxford 


BY GEORGE C. VINCENT 


Ruopgs SCHOLAR FROM OHIO 


HE transplanting of a hundred stu- 
dents to a university in a foreign 
land, that there they may learn the 

views and share in the life of that coun- 
try, is in itself a notable experiment. 
When there are added conditions, such 
as the fact that those students are young 
Americans characterized by all the rest- 
less eagerness of their race, and that they 
are taken to Oxford, the very personi- 
fication of staid old England’s conserva- 
tism, the experiment seems still more 
important and gains much in interest to 
the casual observer as well as to the stu- 
dent of education and international rela- 
tions. Tho the full effects of Cecil 
Rhodes’s plan will not be known for 
many years, the reception and present 
standing of the scholars at Oxford, now 
that they have been in residence one full 
term and are well settled in their second, 
may reasonably claim some attention. 
There is no need of speaking of minor 


contrasts which we found between Ox- 
ford and our American colleges, such as 
the consideration shown here for the 
freshman and the efforts made to intro- 
duce him.as fully as may be into univer- 
sity life. Whatever fears may have been 
entertained at home last summer lest the 
greeting we should receive on our ar- 
rival might be so cool as to be almost 
forbidding, the cordiality which we met 
during our first few weeks certainly 
proved that Oxford men at least intended 
to do all in their power to help us make 
Mr. Rhodes’s plan a success. While 
many of the calls which were paid to our 
rooms that first fortnight may have been 
prompted by curiosity, and tho others 
were only the formal observance of Ox- 
ford tradition, yet even these helped to 
make us feel that we were welcomed as a 
part of the university, and that we came 
in at least the equal of any “ fresher.” 
Even the reserve of the upper classmen, 
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which usually limits them to inviting the 
new men to a breakfast or a tea, was in 
some cases partially broken for our 
benefit. 

Nor were the tutors and professors at 
all behind the undergraduates in their 
interest and desire to help us and do 
everything conducive to the pleasure and 
profit of our residence in Oxford. To 
dine with the dons is an honor seldom 
given a freshman, yet some of us were 
right royally entertained with the high 
living which proverbially accompanies 
the high thinking of Oxford tutors. In all 
cases efforts, and usually successful ef- 
forts, too, had been made to get us rooms 
in college, so that we might have the best 
opportunity of coming in touch with 
English student life. Indeed, at the be- 
ginning the social side of that life was 
so prominent and occupied so much time 
that at the end of the first two weeks I 
said to my tutor that it seemed that a 
man must ultimately either give himself 
up entirely to enjoying college life or else 
withdraw from it completely and devote 
himself exclusively to work. I thought 
no middle ground was possible, but he 
showed me that the man who would get 
the most from his Oxford course was the 
one who could economize time—who 
could use the odd minutes here and there 
for concentrated study, and then take up 
his social interests with equal heartiness. 
When it is understood that three hours 
in the morning (most of which is of 
course consumed with lectures) and three 
in the evening is all the time that one can 
really count on for solid work, the force 
of this idea becomes apparent. Certainly 
if we Rhodes scholars can learn that les- 
son and practice it during our course 
here, we must come back with more fit- 
ness and power to win leading places in 
American life, not to speak of the broad- 
ened point of view gained by our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of English life and 
thought and feelings. 

In accordance with Mr. Rhodes’s 
wishes and with what is clearly to the 
best interests of the scholarship plan, we 
take Oxford as she is. No tradition or 
custom is departed from in her treatment 
of us. We dodge the proctors with other 
freshers; we pay the same gate fines for 
staving out of college after nine o’clock, 
and write the same ridiculous notes ask- 
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ing for favors that are granted as a mat- 
ter of course, as do any other under- 
graduates. However useless some of 
these customs may seem to us, it is un- 
doubtedly right that they should be made 
to apply to us as much as to any others. 
We are Oxford undergraduates in the 
fullest sense of the word, for a man’s 
standing among the students depends far 
more on the length of time he has been 
“up” at Oxford than on the work he is 
doing. 

Up till this year no students from uni- 
versities outside the British Empire were 
given credit here for their previous col- 
lege record or standing, but the large 
influx of foreign students has forced Ox- 
ford to accord to others advantages simi- 
lar to those given to students from colo- 
nial universities, tho the task of doing 
this with justice botl ways was a hard 
one, so different are Oxford methods 
from those in vogue elsewhere. Never- 
theless, some of us have been admitted 
at once to honor or graduate work in 
cases where we can show our fitness to 
take it up. 

Here at Oxford all reading and lec- 
tures divide sharply along the line of 
“pass” and “class,” the two sets of 
examinations being entirely distinct. 
This is not the place to discuss the rela- 
tive merits and ultimate results of vari- 
ous educational systems. Certain it is, 
nevertheless, that the English honor 
school impresses the Oxford don and the 
American student in the university as 
much more specialized and complete than 
the traditional “ classical course ” of the 
American college. There is nothing here 
of working up a subject one term, only to 
forget it the next. To study constantly 
for two and a half years along one line 
and then come up for an examination 
on which alone one’s whole university 
standing depends was even more un- 
known to us than the methods by which 
the student is prepared for this ordeal. 
And an ordeal it is, indeed, for the 
ground covered is extensive, the stand- 
ard is high, and, practically, the answer 
to each question must be a short essay—a 
specialist’s discussion of one phase of his 
particular line of work—the style of 
which will be considered as well as the 
subject matter. Under such circum- 
stances it is doubtless with reason that 
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many of us have been discouraged from 
expecting to enter on such studies with- 
out a term or two spent in preliminary 
work. It is too soon to predict how suc- 
cessful we will be in taking honors; that 
depends on whether a mind trained by 
studies of a rather general nature is bet- 
ter prepared for advanced work than one 
that has from the beginning been de- 
veloped with those special studies in 
view. Suffice it to say that we have not 
yet lost faith in our American colleges 
and the real education they have given 
us. 
To describe the manner in which we 
are prepared for our examinations as a 
“cram process ” is emphasizing the dan- 
gers of the system too strongly. It may 
be more or less justified in the case of 
those who seek only a “ pass” degree, 
but there are many safeguards against 
this tendency for those who are really in 
earnest in their work. One finds. many 
lectures that are far above the mere dic- 
tation of the important points that are to 
be mastered; for students here, as stu- 
dents everywhere, want life and interest. 
But there is another safeguard even su- 
perior to the better class of lectures: the 
tutor. His work lies largely in supple- 
menting and applying what is gathered 
from lectures for the actual answering 
of possible examination questions. To 
him we go once a week, or oftener, to be 
questioned on our grasp of the work we 
have been doing, and to read essays 
which are, approximately, answers to 
questions likely to be set. The test is 
always in view. There is danger, indeed, 
of the work becoming mechanical; but 
there is an opposing element; for the 
criticism of both style and thought is too 
keen to permit much superficial or 
“cram” work. The ability of the Ox- 
ford tutor to go straight to the pith of 
the matter and tell accurately whether 
the student has really grasped the point 
in hand must ever be his saving grace. 
Another point about Oxford methods 
that is new to us is the system of doing 


most of the real reading, especially of . 


translation, during vacations. Of course 
it cannot be otherwise when less than 
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half the year is spent at the university. 
There is too much else to be done there 
to spend much time in the mechanical 
reading of texts. But tho the system is 
new to us, it is probable that it is here 
that we can hope to compete on more 
than equal terms with the English stu- 
dents. We know better than they what 
it means to work steadily for many con- 
secutive hours, when it is necessary. 

There was some fear in Oxford, and 
still more among the officers of the 
Rhodes trust, lest the impression migiit 
go abroad that the scholars were a set 
of professional athletes being introduced 
into the university. So, altho Schutt and 
Young were welcomed into “ ’varsity ” 
athletic circles, the university has been 
rather pleased than otherwise that we 
have proved men ready to enter into 
sport and all other college interests, 
rather than devotees of athleticism. 

Such, then, is the present position of 
the Rhodes scholars. We are welcomed 
socially, and tho unable to continue our 
education along the precise lines on 
which it was begun, we are willing to 
trust our American adaptability to bring 
us benefit from the very change itself. 
Our three years at Oxford should steady 
us and show us where we are in danger 
of being superficial—should superpose 
solidarity on our American virility, often 
too much in danger of being counter- 
feited by an over-great desire for novelty 
which we think is originality, and an 
affected strenuousness that we would 
fain believe is concentration. We may 
not make great records as either scholars 
or athletes, but we will do well enough 
in both lines to feel that we have tasted 
of the best that Oxford has to offer, both 
of life and thought. An Oxford tutor 
paid us a high compliment and set us a 
high standard to which to live, when he 
said: “ The Rhodes scholars have ‘given 
the impression of being picked men, and 
men picked along the right lines.” Ox- 
ford, then, skeptical tho she may have 
been, is likely to be satisfied. Let us hope 
that England and America will be equal- 
ly so. 

Queen’s CoLtece, Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 





The Mental Differences of Men and 
Women 


BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 


[Mr. Ellis is one of the foremost scientific authorities on this subject, and his tem- 
perate and judicial opinion is based on the study of many years, which he has published 
in detail in his works on “ Man and Woman” and “ The Psychology of Sex.’”’—Ep1rTor.] 


HE differences between the minds 
of men and the minds of women 
are presented to all of us every 

day. It should, therefore, we might 
imagine, be one of the easiest of tasks to 
ascertain what they are. And yet there 
are few matters on which such contra- 
dictory and often extravagant opinions 
are maintained. For many people the 
question has not arisen; there are no 
mental differences, they seem to take for 
granted, between men and women. For 
others the mental superiority of man at 
every point is an unquestionable article 
of faith, tho they may not always go so 
far as to agree with a German doctor, 
Mobius, who a few years ago- boldly 
wrote a book on “The Physiological 
Weak-mindedness of Women.” For 
others, again, the predominance of men 
is an accident, due to the influences of 
brute force; let the intelligence of women 
have freer play and the world generally 
will be straightened out. 

In these conflicting attitudes we may 
trace not only the confidence we are all 
apt to feel in our intimate knowledge of 
a familiar subject we have never studied, 
but also the inevitable influence of 
sexual bias. Of such bias there is more 
than one kind. There is the egoistic bias 
by which we are led to regard our own 
sex as naturally better than any other 
could be, and there is the altruistic bias 
by which we are led to find a charming 
and mysterious superiority in the oppo- 
site sex. These different kinds of sexual 
bias act with varying force in particular 
a it is usually necessary to allow for 
them. 

Notwithstanding the fantastic diverg- 
encies of opinion on this matter, it seems 
to me not impossible to place the ques- 
tion on a fairly sound and rational base. 


In so complex a question there must al- 
ways be room for some variations of in- 
dividual opinion, for no two persons can 
approach the consideration of it with 
quite the same prepossessions, or with 
quite the same experiences. 

At the outset there is one great funda- 
mental fact always to be borne in mind: 
the difference of the sexes in physical 
organization. That we may term the 
biological factor in determining the sex- 
ual mental differences. A strong body 
does not involve a strong brain nor a 
weak body a weak brain, but there is still 
an intimate connection between the or- 
ganization of the body generally and the 
organization of the brain, which may be 
regarded as an executive assemblage of 
delegates from all parts of the body. 
Fundamental differences in the organiza- 
tion of the body cannot fail to involve 
differences in the nervous system gen- 
erally and especially in that supreme col- 
lection of nervous ganglia which we term 
the brain. In this way the special 
adaptation of woman’s body to the exer- 
cise of maternity, and the presence of 
special organs and glands subservient to 
that object and without any important 
equivalents in man’s body, cannot fail to 
affect the brain. It is not, we must re- 
member, by any means altogether the ex- 
ercising of the maternal function which 
causes the difference; the organs and 
aptitudes are equally present even if the 
function is not exercised, so that a wom- 
an cannot make herself a man by refrain- 
ing from childbearing. 

In another way this biological factor - 
makes itself felt, and that is in the dif- 
ferences in the muscular systems of men 
and women. These we must also con- 
sider fundamental. Altho the extreme 
muscular weakness of average civilized 
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women as compared to civilized men is 
certainly artificial and easily possible to 
remove by training, yet even in savages 
among whom the women do most of the 
muscular work they seldom equal or ex- 
ceed the men in strength, any superiority, 
when it exists, being mainly shown in 
such passive forms of exertion as bear- 
ing burdens. In civilization, even under 
the influence of careful athletic training, 
women are unable to compete muscularly 
with men, and it is a significant fact that 
on the variety stage there are very few 
“strong women.” It would seem that 
the difficulty in developing great muscu- 
lar strength in women is connected with 
the special adaptation of woman’s form 
and organization to the maternal func- 
tion. But whatever the cause may be, the 
resulting difference is one which has a 
very real bearing on the mental distinc- 
tions of men and women. It is well 
ascertained that what we call “ mental ” 
fatigue expresses itself physiologically in 
the same bodily manifestation as muscu- 
lar fatigue. The avocations which we 
commonly consider mental are at the 
same time muscular, and even the sen- 


sory organs, like the eye, are largely mus- 


cular. It is commonly found in various 
great business departments where men 
and women may be said to work more or 
less side by side that the work of women 
is less valuable: largely because they are 
not able to bear additional strain; under 
pressure of extra work they give in be- 
fore men do. This is by no means neces- 
sarily due to any mental inferiority ; it is 
much more the result of muscular in- 
feriority. Even in the arts muscyplar 
qualities count for much and are often 
essential, since a solid muscular system is 
needed even for very delicate actions; 
the arts of design demand muscular 
qualities ; to play the violin is a muscular 
strain, and only a robust woman can be- 
come a famous singer. 

The greater precocity of girls is an- 
other aspect of the biological factor in 
sexual mental differences. It is a psychic 
as well as a physical fact. This has been 
shown conclusively by careful investiga- 
tion in many parts of the civilized world 
and notably in America, where the school 
system renders such sexual comparison 
easy and reliable at all ages. There can 
now be no doubt that a girl at, let us say, 
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the age of fourteen is on the average 
taller and heavier than a boy at the same 
age, tho the degrees of this difference 
and the precise age at which it occurs 
vary with the individual and the race. 
Corresponding to this is a mental differ- 
euce ; in many, tho not in all, branches of 
study the girl of fourteen is superior 
to the boy, quicker, more intelligent, 
gifted with a better memory. Precocity, 
however, is a quality of dubious virtue. 
It is frequently found, indeed, in men of 
the highest genius, but, on the other 
hand, it is found among animals and 
among savages, and is here of no good 
augury. Many observers of the lower 
races have noted how the child is highly 
intelligent and well disposed, but seems 
to degenerate as he grows older. In the 
comparison of girls and boys, both as re- 
gards physical and mental qualities, it is 
constantly found that while the girls hold 
their own and in many respects more 
than hold their own with boys up to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, after that the 
girls remain almost or quite stationary, 
while in the boys the curve of progress 
is continued without interruption. Some 
people have argued, hypothetically, that 
the greater precocity of girls is an arti- 
ficial product of civilization, due to the 
confined home life of girls, produced, as 
it were, by the artificial overheating of 
the system in the hothouse of the home. 
This is a mistake. The same precocity 
of girls appears to exist even among the 
uncivilized, and independently of the 
special circumstances of life. It is even 
found among animals also, and is said to 
be notably obvious in giraffes. It will 
hardly be argued that the female giraffe 
leads a more confined and domestic life 
than her brother. | 

Yet another aspect of the biological 
factor is to be found in the bearing of 
heredity on this question. To judge by 
the statements that one sometimes sees, 
men and women might be two distinct 
species, separately propagated. The con- 
viction of some men that women are not 
fitted to exercise various social and po- 
litical duties and the conviction of some 
women that men are a morally inferior 
sex are both alike absurd, for they both rest 
on the assumption that. women do not 
inherit from their fathers, nor men from 
their mothers. Nothing is more certain 
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than that—when, of course, we put aside 
the sexual characters and the special 
qualities associated with those characters 
—men and women, on the average, in- 
herit equally from both of their parents. 
There are, indeed, various laws of 
heredity which may seem to modify this 
statement, and notably the tendency 
whereby extremes of variation are more 
common in the male sex, but, on the 
whole, there can be no doubt that the 
qualities of a man or of a woman are 
a more or less varied mixture of those 
of both parents, and even when there is 
no blending both parents are almost 
equally likely to be influential in heredity. 
The good qualities of the one parent will 
therefore benefit the child of the opposite 
sex and the bad qualities will equally be 
transmitted to the offspring of opposite 
Sex. 

There is another element in the settle- 
ment of this question which may also be 
fairly called objective and that is the 
historical factor. We are prone to believe 
that the particular status of the sexes 
that prevails among ourselves corre- 
sponds to a universal and unchangeable 
order of things. In reality this is far 
from being the case. It may, indeed, be 
truly said that there is no kind of social 
position, no sort of-avocation, public or 
domestic, among ourselves exclusively 
appertaining to one sex, which has not at 
some time or in some part of the world 
belonged to the opposite sex, and with 
the most excellent results. We regard 
it as alone right and proper for a man 
to take the initiative in courtship, yet 
among the Papuans of New Guinea a 
man would think it indecorous and 
ridiculous to court a girl; it was the 
girl’s privilege to take the initiative in 
this matter, and she exercised it with 
delicacy and skill and the best moral re- 
sults, until the shocked missionaries up- 
set the native system and unintentionally 
introduced looser ways. There is, again, 
no implement which we regatd as so pe- 
culiarly and exclusively feminine as the 
needle. Yet in some parts of Africa a 
woman never touches a needle; that is 
man’s work, and a wife who can show a 
neglected rent in her petticoat is even 
considered to have a fair claim for a 
divorce. Innumerable similar examples 
appear when we consider the human 
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species in time and space. The historical 
aspect of this matter may thus be said 
in some degree to counterbalance the 
biological aspect. If the fundamental 
constitution of the sexes renders their 
mental characters necessarily different, 
the difference is still not so pronounced 
as.to prevent one sex sometimes playing 
effectively the parts which are generally 
played by the other sex. 

It is not necessary to go outside the 
white European race to find evidences of 
the reality of this historical factor of the 
question before us. It would appear that 
at the dawn of European civilization 
women were taking a leading part in the 
evolution of human progress. Various 
survivals which are enshrined in the 
myths and legends of classic antiquity 
show us the most ancient deities as god- 
desses, and, moreover, we encounter the 
significant fact that at the origin nearly 
all the arts and industries were presided 
over by female, not by male, deities. In 
Greece, as well as in Asia Minor, India 
and Egypt, as Paul Lafargue has lately 
pointed out, woman seems to have taken 
divine rank before man; all the first in- 
ventions of the arts and crafts, except in 
metals, are ascribed to goddesses; the 
Muses presided over poetry and music 
long before Apollo; Isis was “ the lady 
of bread,” and Demeter taught men to 
sow barley and corn instead of eating 
each other. Thus even among our own 
forefathers we may catch a glimpse of a 
state of things which, as various anthro- 
pologists of to-day have shown (notably 
Mr. Otis Mason in his “ Woman’s Share 
in Primitive Culture”), we may witness 
among existing savage races, and per- 
haps more clearly than anywhere among 
the aborigines of the North American 
continent. It is not until specialization 
becomes necessary and until men are re- 
lieved from the constant burden of battle 
and the chase that the frequent superior- 
ity of woman is lost. 

It may be added that this early pre- 
dominance of woman in the work of 
civilization is altogether independent of 
that conception of a primitive matriarch- 
ate, or government of women, which was 
set forth some forty years ago by Bacho- 
fen and has since caused so much con- 
troversy. Descent in the female line, not 
uncommonly found among primitive peo- 
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ples, undoubtedly tended to place women 
in a position of great influence, but it by 
no means necessarily involved any 
gynecocracy, or rule of women, and such 
rule is merely a hypothesis which by 
some enthusiasts has been carried to ab- 
surd lengths. 

We see, therefore, that when we are 
approaching the question of the mental 
differences of the sexes among ourselves 
to-day it is not impossible to find certain 
guiding clues which will save us from 
running into extravagance in either di- 
rection. 

Without doubt the only way in which 
we can obtain a satisfactory answer to 
the numerous problems which meet us 
when we approach the question is by 
experiment. I have, indeed, insisted on 
the importance of these preliminary bi- 
ological and historical considerations 
mainly because they indicate with what 
safety and freedom from risk we may 
trust to experiment. The sexes are far 
too securely poised by organic constitu- 
tion and ancient tradition for any per- 
manently injurious results to occur from 
the attempt to attain a better social re- 


adjustment in this matter. When the ex- 
periment fails individuals may to some 


extent suffer, but social equilibrium 
swiftly and automatically rights itself. 
Practically, however, nearly every social 
experiment of this kind means that cer- 
tain restrictions limiting the duties or 
privileges of women are removed, and 
when artificial coercions are thus taken 
away it can merely happen, as Mary 
Wollstonecraft long ago put it, that by 
the common law of gravity the sexes fall 
into their proper places. 

At the present time we may study the 
action of this natural process on one 
great practical experiment in mental 
sexual differences which has been going 
on for some years past. At one time in 
the various administrations of the Inter- 
national Postal Union there was a sud- 
den resolve to introduce female labor to 
a very large extent; it was thought that 
this would be cheaper than male labor 
and equally efficient. There was conse- 
quently a great outcry at the ousting of 
male labor, the introduction of the thin 
end of a wedge which would break up 
society. We can now see that that out- 
cry was foolish. Within recent years 
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nearly all the countries which previously 
introduced women freely into their postal 
and telegraph services are now doing so 
only under certain conditions, and some 
are ceasing to admit them at all. This 
great practical experiment, carried out 
on an immense scale in thirty-five differ- 
ent countries, has on the whole shown 
that while women are not inferior to 
men, at all events within the ordinary 
range of work, the substitution of a fe- 
male for a male staff always means a 
considerable increase of numbers, that 
women are less rapid than men, less able 
to undertake the higher grade work, less 
able to exert authority over others, more 
lacking both in initiative and in endur- 
ance, while they require more sick leave 
and lose interest and energy on marriage. 
The advantages of female labor are thus 
to some extent neutralized, and in the 
opinions of the administrations of some 
countries more than neutralized, by cer- 
tain disadvantages. The general result is 
that men are found more fitted for some 
branches of work and women more fitted 
for other branches; the result is com- 
pensation without any tendency for one 
sex to oust the other. 

It may, indeed, be objected that in 
practical life no perfectly satisfactory ex- 
periments exist as to the respective men- 
tal qualities of men and women, since 
men and women are never found work- 
ing under conditions that are exactly the 
same for both sexes. If, however, we 
turn to the psychological laboratory, 
where it is possible to carry on experi- 
ments under precisely identical condi- 
tions, the results are still the same. There 
are nearly always differences between 
men and women, but these differences 
are complex and manifold; they do not 
always agree; they never show any gen- 
eral piling up of the advantages on the 
side of one sex or of the other. In re- 
action-time, if delicacy of sensory per- 
ception, in accuracy of estimation and 
precision of movement, there are nearly 
always sexual differences, a few that are 
fairly constant, many that differ at differ- 
ent ages, in various countries, or even in 
different groups of individuals. We 
cannot usually explain these differences 
or attach any precise significance to them, 
any more than we can say why it is that 
(at all events in America) blue is most 
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often the favorite color of men and red 
of women. We may be sure that these 
things have a meaning, and often a really 
fundamental significance, but at present, 
for the most part, they remain mysteri- 
ous to us. 

When we attempt to survey and sum 
up all the variegated facts which science 
and practical life are slowly accumulat- 
ing with reference to the mental differ- 
ences between men and women it will be 
seen that we reach two main conclusions. 
On the one hand there is a fundamental 
equality of the sexes. It would certainly 
appear that women vary within a nar- 
rower range than men—that is to say, 
that the two extremes of genius and of 
idiocy are both more likely to show them- 
selves in men. But within the range in 
which nearly all of us move there are al- 
ways many men who in mental respects 
can do what most women can do, many 
women who can do what most men can 
do. We are not justified in excluding a 


whole sex absolutely from any field. In 
so doing we should certainly be depriv- 
ing the world of some portion of its 
executive ability. The sexes may always 
safely be left to find their own levels. 
On the other hand, the mental diver- 
sity of men and women is equally funda- 
mental. It is rooted in organization. 
The well intentioned efforts of many 
pioneers in women’s movements to treat 
men and women as identical and, as it 
were, to force women into masculine 
molds, were both mischievous and use- 
less. Women will always be different 
from men, mentally as well as physically. 
It is well for both sexes that it should 
be so. It is owing to these differences 
that each sex can bring to the world’s 
work various aptitudes that the other 
lacks. It is owing to these differences 
also that men and women have their un- 
dying charm for each other. ‘We cannot 
change them, and we need not wish to. 
Cornwa.t., ENGLAND. 


My Treatment of Jefferson Davis 


BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, U. S. A. 


[The revival of the question of whether General Miles was unduly harsh in his 
treatment of Jefferson Davis during the latter’s imprisonment at Fortress Monroe has 
led General Miles to prepare a statement of facts concerning his treatment of the famous 
prisoner and his reasons therefor. This statement is here printed in full for the first 


time.—EDIror. ] 


URING the great Civil War, from 
1861 to 1865, that was waged 
with greater intensity and fe- 

rocity than any other of modern times, 
it is well known that certain plots were 
formed against the person or life of 
President Lincoln. On the night of 
April 14th, 1865, President Lincoln was 
assassinated and a desperate effort made 
to take the life of Secretary of State 
Seward, and the assassination of the 
Vice-President and General Grant was 
also contemplated by the conspirators 
who formed the plot to destroy the heads 
of the Government. Fortunately, Gen- 
eral Grant was absent at Baltimore on 
that fatal night. The actual assassina- 
tions were to be committed by a few in- 
significant and obscure men, who could 


have had no motive in such a fiendish 
conspiracy. 

On May 2d, 1865, the then Chief 
Magistrate of the United States, Andrew 
Johnson, who, after the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, had taken the oath of office 
as President, issued the following proc- 
lamation : 

“Whereas it appears from evidence in the 
Bureau of Military Justice that the atrocious 
murder of the late President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the attempted assassination of the 
Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
were incited, concerted and procured by and 
between Jefferson Davis, late of Richmond, 
Va., and Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, 
Beverly Tucker, George N. Saunders, William 
C. Cleary and other rebels and _ traitors 
against the Government of the United States 
harbored in Canada; 
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“ Now, therefore, to the end that justice may 
be done, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, do offer and promise for the ar- 
rest of said persons, or either of them, within 
the limits of the United States, so that they 
can be brought to trial, the following awards: 

“One hundred thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of Jefferson Davis. 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of Clement C. Clay. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of Jacob Thompson, late of Mississippi. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of George N. Saunders. 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars for the ar- 
rest of Beverly Tucker. 

“Ten thousand dollars for the arrest of 
William C. Cleary, late clerk of Clement C. 
Clay. 

“The Provost-Marshal General of the 
United States is directed to cause a description 
of said persons, with notice of the above re- 
wards, to be published. 

“In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this sec- 
ond day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-ninth. 

“ ANDREW JOHNSON. 

“‘ By the President: 

“'W. HunrTER, 
“ Acting Secretary of State.” 


Jefferson Davis did not surrender 
when the capital of the Confederacy, 
Richmond, was captured. He did not 
surrender with his principal armies when 
they surrendered under Robert E. Leeand 
Joseph E. Johnston, but it was his in- 
tention, as he admits in his own book, 
“The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government,” to try to escape and 
cross the Mississippi, so that he could 
join the Confederate Army in that sec- 
tion and continue the war. He was 
hunted down and caught near Irwinville, 
Ga. He was sent to Fortress Monroe to 
await trial on the charge of complicity in 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. It was 
the expectation and purpose of the Gov- 
ernment at that time to bring him to trial 


on that charge as soon as the trial of the . 


assassins, then going on, was completed. 

The proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent was imperative and authoritative to 
every officer and soldier in the military 
service of the United States. They could 
not question the reliability of the state- 
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ments contained in it, but were bound to 
accept them as based on facts; in fact, 
the proclamation itself states: 

“Tt appears from the evidence in the Bu- 
reau of Military Justice that the atrocious 
murder of the late President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the attempted assassination of the 
Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
were incited, concerted and procured by and 
between Jefferson Davis and other 
rebels and traitors against the Government of 
the United States. . . .” 


The details for the close custody of 
Mr. Davis was drawn up by Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck, commanding that depart- 
ment, in person, and in handwriting. The 
last paragraph of the instructions reads 
as follows: 

“7. The Commanding General of the Dis- 
trict is authorized to take any additional pre- 
cautions he may deem necessary for the se- 
curity of his prisoners. 

“ (Signed) H. W. Hatteck, U. S. V., 

“ Com’d’g. 
“To Bvt. May. GENn’L MILEs, 
“ Com’d’g, &c. 
Fort Monror, May 22, 1865.” 


The Assistant Secretary of War, 
Charles A. Dana, went to Fortress Mon- 
roe, by direction of the Secretary of War, 
to see also that every detail was properly 
arranged for the safe custody of the 
prisoner, and, in his own handwriting, 
he wrote the following order an as addi- 
tional precaution against the possibility 
of any escape, or attempt to escape, and 
also against the possibility of the pris- 
oner doing any violence to himself or to 
any member of the guard: 

“Fortress Monroe, May 22, 1865. 

“ Brevet Major-General Miles is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to place manacles and 
fetters upon the hands and feet of Jefferson 
Davis and Clement C. Clay whenever he may 
think it advisable in order to render their im- 
prisonment more secure. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War, 

“C. A. Dana, 
“ Assistant Secretary of War.” 


Mr. Dana, in his official report to the 
Secretary of War, described the appear- 
ance and condition of Jefferson Davis at 
that time in the following language: 


“Davis bore himself with a haughty atti- 
tude. His face was somewhat flushed, but his 
features were composed and his step firm. In 
Clay’s manner there was less expression of 
bravado and dramatic determination.” 
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Notification was sent to the officials 
at Fortress Monroe of several plots 
which were formed to effect the escape or 
rescue of Davis, and they were directed 
to take every precaution to prevent it. 
The place selected for his confinement 
was one of the casemates of the fort, then 
occupied by one of the officers of the 
fort with his family. The officer and his 
family were moved out of the rooms and 
Mr. Davis was placed in them. 

To comply with what was authorized 
and, in fact, suggested by the orders of 
both Assistant Secretary Dana and 
Major-General Halleck, light anklets 
were placed upon the ankles of Jefferson 
Davis in order to prevent the possibility 
of his attempting to jump past the guard 
or commit any act of violence while the 
wooden doors were being removed from 
the room which he occupied and grated 
doors substituted. These did not: pre- 
vent his walking about the room, but 
would have prevented him from running 
if by any chance an opportunity had oc- 
curred. The change of doors was com- 
pleted in five days, and the anklets were 
then removed. During this time me- 
chanics were constantly going in and out 
of the rooms. It will be remembered 
that Louis Napoleon escaped through 
the connivance of a physician and me- 
chanics who were employed in his 
prison. 

Mr. Davis’s physical condition at that 
time has been misrepresented. He was 
as strong and agile as other men of his 
age, 56. According to his own account, 
on page 702 of his book, “ The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government,” 
he was confident, at the time of his cap- 
ture, of his ability, single-handed and 
alone, to tumble a mounted soldier from 
his horse and then spring into the saddle 
and escape. 

He was, however, prevented from 
making the attempt. At the time the 
anklets were placed upon his ankles he 
knocked down one powerful man and it 
took four strong men to hold him. 

There was not the least desire or pur- 
pose on the part of any official of the 
Government to place any indignities 
upon Mr. Davis or in any way to hu- 
miliate him. This is shown by a letter 
Written long afterward by Assistant 
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Secretary of War Dana, from which the 
following is an extract: 


“ The Sun, 
“New York, September 3, 1895. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“When the War Department was advised 
that Jefferson Davis would be landed at For- 
tress Monroe, Mr. Stanton appointed General 
Miles, then a Colonel, to the command of the 
Fortress, and sent General Halleck, then Chief 
of Staff to the Army, and myself to supervise 
the landing, and see that everything that could 
look toward the safety of the prisoner should 
be carefuly attended to. es 

“The disposition of his guards about the 
casemate and of the sentry who was kept con- 
stantly within it were under the orders of 
General Halleck; while I, on my part, exe- 
cuted the instructions I had received from the 
Secretary by directing Colonel Miles to see 
that the prisoner was prevented from doing 
violence to himself, or from forcing the guard 

Athin the casemate to do violence to him, by 
Gi application of handcuffs, if he (Colonel 

ilés) should think that application to be 
prudent. This order was of a purely precau- 
tionary nature, and was not founded at all 
upon any wish to humiliate the prisoner. 

“T am, dear sir, 
“Very truly yours, 
“ (Signed) C. A. DANa. 
“Mr. Lesre J. Perry.” 


The insinuations that discourtesies 
were shown Mr. Davis or his people 
are best answered by the following ex- 
tracts from letters written during his 
confinement by Mrs. Davis and Mrs. 
V. C. Clay to General Miles, thanking 
him for courtesies extended: 


“Fort Monroe, Va., May 23, 1865. 

“* Please receive my thanks for your courtesy 
and kind answers to my questions of this 
morning (May 23). I cannot quit the harbor 
without begging you again to look after my 
husband’s health for me. 3 

“Yours very respectfully, 
“Varina. Davis.” 
“July 27, 1865. 

“Your very kind and comforting letter 
reached me two days after dispatching a sec- 
ond to you. Accept my heartfelt grat- 
itude for your response with the hope that I 
may soon welcome a second note from you. 

“TI thank you for mentioning Mr. D. 
in your letter and the assurance of his ‘ im- 
proved health.’ Please do me the favor to ten- 
der to him my deepest sympathy and most af- 
fectionate remembrance. . . . 

“ Again begging your kind offices for your 
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prisoners, and thanking you for your letter, I 
remain Respectfully, &c. 
oe, 


“September 4, 1865. 

“ Accept my heartfelt thanks for your great 
kindness in forwarding my dear husband’s let- 
ter. May you never be placed in a condition 
to realize the mingled joy and sorrow its re- 
ception gave me. .. . 

“With grateful appreciation of your cour- 
tesies to Mr. Clay and myself, I am 

“ Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“V¥. CG Gar” 


It is a fact that every precaution was 
taken to prevent the possibility of Mr. 
Davis’s health being impaired by his 
confinement. General Miles gave posi- 
tive orders to the surgeon to attend 
carefully to his physical condition, giving 
him anything that would tempt his appe- 
tite, and furnishing everything that was 
needed to preserve him in health and 
strength. This order was given in the 
presence of General Miles’s, Adjutant- 
General, Captain John S. McEwan, A. 
D. C. and A. A. A. G., who made the 
following affidavit : 


“Fort Monrog, VA., May 31, 1866. 
“Personally appeared before me the sub- 
scriber, Captain John S. McEwan, 7th N. Y. 
Artillery; A. D. C. and A. A. A. G., who, 
being duly sworn, deposeth and says, that 
one day in the month of May or June, 1865, 
Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding ‘ Mili- 
tary District of Fort Monroe, Va.,’ did in his 
(deponent’s) presence, say to Surg. J. J. 
Craven, U. S. V., ‘I want you to take charge 
of the health of the State prisoners, Jeffer- 
son Davis and Clement C. Clay, Jun’r,’ being 
at that time in prison in the fort. ‘I do not 
wish they should suffer in health on account 
of treatment or fare; I would not for a great 
deal have either of them die while at this 
post; I want you to make any suggestions or 
recommendations that you think will benefit 

their health.’ 
“Joun S. McEwan, 

“Captain, A. D. C. and A. A. A. G. 
“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

31st day of May, 1866, at Fort Monroe, Va. 

“H. S. GANSEvoort, 
“ast Lt. 5th U. S. Artillery, 
“ Judge Advocate.” 


Sensational statements were made in 
certain papers of that period, intended 
to excite sympathy for Mr. Davis, and 
a book entitled “The Prison Life of 
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Jefferson Davis,” purporting to have 
been written by Mr. Craven, but which 
was really written by Charles G. Halpin 
in twelve days, was also published for 
the same purpose. 

All the principal officers who were on 
duty at Fortress Monroe at the time 
made written official statements, as 
follows: 


“Fort Monroe, VA., September 2, 1866. 

“ Maj.-Gen’l N. A. Miles, U. S. V., 
“Com’d’g Dist. Fort Monroe, Fort Mon- 

roe, Va. 
“ General : 

“In view of the distorted statements of a 
portion of the press and especially of Sur- 
geon Craven’s book regarding the imprison- 
ment of Jefferson Davis at this post, the un- 
dersigned officers of the Government are un- 
willing such representations should go into 
history unanswered, on the statement of one 
individual, and we deem it due you to say 
that in your course as Commandant of this 
district we are satisfied that you have prac- 
ticed all the leniency to Mr. Davis your duty 
to the Government required. 

“Mr. Jefferson Davis was not only a State 
prisoner, but came here under the charge of 
complicity in the assassination of President 
Lincoln, added to that of treason. His safe- 
keeping—under the plots formed for his res- 
cue—was a matter of necessity, and the ut- 
most vigilance was required to be observed in 
preventing any attempt to effect it. 

“His treatment—so far as physical necessi- 
ties are concerned—was all that humanity de- 
manded under the circumstances. 

“We feel it is due you to say that the con- 
finement of Mr. Davis has been as comfortable 
as it could be made while he was kept in safe 
custody. 

“ With sentiments of esteem and respect for 
yourself and a desire for your prosperity, we 
are, General, Very respectfully, 

“JAMES Curry, 
“ Col. and C. S. V.” 
“Tuomas G. WHYTAL, 
“ Bvt. Lt.-Col. and A. Q. M.” 


“T coincide with the views expressed in the 
foregoing letter, my opinion having been 
formed from personal observations since my 
arrival at this post—viz., December 12th, 1865. 


“H. S. Burton, 
“ Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U. S. A. 
“Jas. W. Piper, 
“tst Lt., 5th Arty., Regt. and Post Adjt.” 


“Since my arrival at this post, February 
15th, 1866, so far as my observation goes, the 
treatment of Mr. Davis by General Miles has 
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been as humane and considerate as the cir- 
cumstances would justify. 
“ Witiam Hays, 
“ Maj. sth Art., Bvt. Brig.-Gen.” 
“The undersigned officers, on duty at this 
post, have no hesitation in indorsing the ac- 
tion of General Miles toward Mr. Davis, as 
expressed in the foregoing letter. 
“Vax. H. Stone, 
“ st Lieut. 5th Regt. Art., Bvt. Major, U.S. A. 
“'H. S. GANSEvooRT, 
“Bvt. Major, U. S. A. 
“Jas. P. Prince, 
“Surg. and Bvt. Lt.-Col. U. S. V. 
“T. P. McEtrata, 
“st Lt, RB OC: M, shh U.. S.. Acty.,: Bet 
Maj. U. S. A.” 


“ WasuHincTon, D. C., February 15, 1867. 

“ Mayj.-Gen. Netson A. Mites, U. S. A., 
“ Late C. O., District of Ft. Monroe, Va. 
“ General : 

“IT was on duty at Fort Monroe during the 
first six months of the imprisonment of Jef- 
ferson Davis, being in command of the regi- 
ment (3d Pa. Heavy Artillery) which guarded 
him during that period. I had a good oppor- 
tunity from personal observation and frequent 
conversation with officers of my regiment of 
knowing of your treatment of him, and it was 
my impression, as well as that of my officers, 
that it was strictly in accordance with in- 
structions from superior authority. His physi- 
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cal comforts were all that could be expected 
or desired, his meals having been sent to him 
after the first few days of his imprisonment 
from Dr. Craven’s own table. 

“Not having read Dr. Craven’s book, I do 
not know what statement he has made respect- 
ing you, “TIT am, General, 

“ Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ JosepH Roserts, 
“Lt.-Col. 4th U. S. Art., Bvt. Colonel U. S. 
Army, Late Col. 3d Pa. Heavy Art’y and 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Vols.” 


All the changes that were made from 
time to time by which Mr. Davis was 
allowed greater liberty and additional 
comforts—in fact, luxuries—were made 
by General Miles or upon his recom- 
mendation, and he also recommended 
that he either be brought to trial or re- 
leased. He was finally released in May, 
1867, and left Fortress Monroe in better 
condition than when he entered. He 
lived for twenty-four years after he was 
first imprisoned, and died of old age at 
the age of 81, and the statements to the 
effect that he was maltreated or that his 
physical condition was impaired as a 
result of his imprisonment were utterly 
untrue. 

Boston, Mass. 


Song of the Sunrise 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 


THE night breaks. The light shakes 
Down from the sky. 

The darkness trembles, shivers, dissembles, 
Unwilling to die. 

And facile and fleet, on dusky feet, 

Out of the dripping sunlight tripping, 
Shadows pass by, 
All sprinkled and spattered 
With golden rain, 

All shivered, all shattered, like dream ghosts 

scattered 

By the waking brain. 


The light dawns. The night mourns 
And the stars shiver. 

The moon pales. The loon wails 
Far down the river. 


And strong in the might of perfect delight, 
Fearless and bold, with its wealth of gold, 
Stronger than sadness, 
Brighter than gladness, 
Mad with the madness 
Of victory won,— 
Above night’s gloom, above life’s bloom, 
Higher and higher, like a passioned desire, 
To the highest hight of earth’s blinded sight 
Rises the sun, 
And the battle is done. 


Yet afar, unforgetting, 
Hid by the hill, 

Night awaits the day’s setting, 
Revengeful and still. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Defeats of Labor 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[Mr. Walling’s various articles on Labor, published recently in Tum INDEPENDENT, 


our readers will remember. 


He attended the recent convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor at San Francisco, where many of the opinions expressed in the following 


article were obtained.—EbIToR.] 


OME one recently asked Mr. Sidney 
Webb, the British authority on 
trade unions, what he thought of 

the American labor movement. “I do 
not understand it,” he answered. “Every 
time I go over to your country I find 
your labor movement is something dif- 
ferent from what it was before.” 

In recent years even an annual visit 
could only have added to our distin- 
guished visitor’s perplexities. If he had 
come two years ago he would have found, 
according to the prevailing opinion, that 
the unions were becoming conservative 
and that industrial peace was at hand. 
Labor organizations were growing in 
every direction and the union shop was 
being widely introduced. If Mr. Webb 
had arrived last year he would have 


found the popular verdict had distinctly 
changed. Briefly stated, the feeling at 
that time was that there were good and 
bad unions and that no peace was to be 
had until the latter were forced to give 
up their evil methods and extravagant 


claims. He would then have observed 
the intelligence of the nation busying .it- 
self for the first time with the discussion 
of a labor question of general scope—the 
union versus the open shop. 

If Mr. Webb were among us to-day he 
would have found that the tide had 
again turned against the unions. He 
would have read the very significant con- 
clusion reached by our authority on trade 
unions, Professor John R. Commons, as 
the result of a painstaking investigation 
of the greatest strike of the year. Pro- 
fessor Commons found that the funda- 
mental antagonism between capital and 
labor exposed by the Meat Strike points 
to the irrepressible character of the in- 
dustrial conflict. Mr. Webb would have 
seen the name of the leading employers’ 
organ defiantly changed to the “Open 
Shop,” and he would have read in its 
latest number that the unions show a 
total disregard of any similarity of in- 
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terests with the employers and adopt to- 
ward them “a persistent attitude of pas- 
sive, if not active, antagonism.” He 
would find nearly every large corporation 
and nearly every employers’ association 
in the country adopting or taking meas- 
ures to adopt the open shop. He would 
find the unions, except those of the rail- 
ways, opposed to the open shop and ready 
to fight for their opinion. He would 
have heard Labor Mayor Schmitz, of 
San Francisco, say to the recent conven- 
tion of the Federation of Labor in that 
city that the sole object of the open shop’s 
chief advocates was, if possible, to de- 
feat and destroy the efforts of organized 
labor. He would have seen mary 
branches of those comparatively peace- 
able and most conservative of unions, the 
Typographical, the Iron Molders and the 
Bricklayers and many others, engaged in 
or preparing for their first conflicts for 
years. He must have concluded that we 
are about to enter, not into a period of 
industrial peace, as has been so widely 
predicted, but rather into a period of in- 
dustrial conflict. 

Apparently recent efforts to arrive at 
principles of arbitration and industrial 
peace have resulted in uncovering the 
basis of a deeper antagonism. The most 
fundamental differences have been 
brought out by the discussion of the open 
shop. The positions of the employers and 
unions are irreconcilable on their face. 
The employers’ position is typically stated 
in the last issue of the magazine of the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
There we read that the unions are en- 
gaged in an effort to secure complete con- 
trol over the shop wherever they have 
the power to do so, and that the control 
of the shop is but the first part of an ef- 
fort to wrest from the employer the con- 
trol of the business itself. The unions, it 
is claimed, endeavor to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence over industry 
“without either the will or the ability to 
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take upon themselves the corresponding 
responsibility.” This is the organized 
employers’ ground for attacking the or- 
ganizations of their employees. They are 
not opposed to organizations of labor as 
such. But they are opposed to nearly all 
the great labor organizations that happen 
to be in existence—excepting alone the 
railway brotherhoods. They feel that the 
unions are seeking not merely to fix a 
minimum wage and a maximum working 
day, but to obtain an ever-increasing 
share of the product, and, in a word, to 
exercise the dominating influence’of in- 
dustry. From San Francisco to New 
York the employers’ organizations agree 
with the Metal Trades Association that 
this domination of the industry is the true 
goal of the unions and have taken similar 
practical measures to resist its attain- 
ment. 

Conservative unions are also giving up 
the hope of genuine peace. Two years 
ago they were more optimistic. At that 
time and even a year ago the unions were 
rapidly gaining ground. Encouraged by 
the moral support of the Civic Federa- 
tion, the success of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike and the public sympathy it had 
aroused, labor leaders believed they were 
approaching the general introduction of 
the union shop and an era of comparative 
peace in industry. Conciliation and col- 
lective bargaining, trade agreements and 
recognition of the unions seemed to be 
securing an almost unanimous public 
consent. The union shop was the next 
step, the inevitable logic of the situation, 
in the mind of every loyal union man. 
If the unions were conservative and law- 
abiding bodies, as was claimed by their 
new-found friends, why not the union 
shop? How could the union be 
guaranteed the equal treatment of 
union and non-union men if the 
open shop prevailed, if unionists could 
be discharged without cause and re- 
placed by non-union men? What was 
meant by the nominal peace of the trade 
agreement if the industrial conflict be left 
to smolder and to burn in every work- 
shop, factory and mine? How could a 
union label be issued to an employer who 
is engaged in a quiet, continuous effort to 
weaken or destroy the union by the em- 
ployment, favoritism and preference of 
the union’s enemies inside the shop? To 
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each of these questions there was and re- 
mains but one answer to the experienced 
unionist. 

The feeling that the union shop is just 
and necessary still remains among the 
unions in spite of the experience of the 
last two years, but the hope of its early 
and general achievement has gone. The 
labor leaders assembled in San Francisco 
a few weeks ago were still unanimous in 
their demand for the union shop. They 
were agreed that it is the only possible 
means by which industfial peace can be 
established. They also recognize that 
employers are forcing the open shop. 
They predict that under the open shop 
the employer will continue to combat 
every measure of the unions to extend 
their membership or increase their 
power, and they gave themselves to sober 
and-earnest preparations for resistance. 
They agree with the statement of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, of the Structural Iron 
Workers, that labor must take the ag- 
vr if it is not to lose in the con- 

ict. 

The principal unions feel that they are 
already suffering from a constant and 
insidious attack. The agreement for 
peace under the open shop contract is, 
according to the union view, but another 
form of industrial war. Here is the ar- 
gument: The trade agreement is a con- 
tract between the union not to strike and 
the employer not to lock out his men 
as long as certain conditions are main- 
tained. When the employment is 
“ open ” by the terms of the agreement— 
that is, when the agreement says noth- 
ing as to the employment of union men— 
the employer is free to discharge without 
any cause whatever any union man in 
his establishment. He may not lock 
out the unionists as a whole as long as 
the establishment is in operation, but he 
may lock them out even more econom- 
ically and effectively one at a time. The 
very individuals who sign the agreement 
for the men have no rights under it. 
The collective bargain becomes a con- 
venient cloak for the individual blacklist. 

Against such a situation organized 
labor has but one resource short of the 
declaration of a strike. Working under 
an open shop agreement, the ill will of 
men who have no appeal against the 
blacklist or against discrimination within 
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the shop, and who yet are pledged not 
to strike, simply results in that internal 
warfare which is raging at this moment 
in thousands of the machine shops and 
foundries and about thousands of the 
buildings in every part of the country. 
These guerrilla conflicts, secret and scat- 
tered, do not arouse the interest of the 
public, which wrongly concludes that 
they are less important, because less 
spectacular, than the big strikes and 
lockouts, the pitched battles of the indus- 
trial war. Yet these guerrilla fights prob- 
ably create each year more bitterness be- 
tween employer and employee and inflict 
more damage on industry than all 
the strikes and lockouts. The larger con- 
tests are conducted under certain rules 
that are beginning to govern industrial 
warfare. The smaller, more numerous 
and unceasing struggies inside the shop 
are conducted in an _ ultra-democratic 
manner by the very workmen concerned 
and their only rules are those unwritten 
and instinctive laws that labor has 
created in its self-defense. it is this 


kind of a conflict that threatens the in- 
dustrial life of Great Britain, that has 


delivered so many British industries into 
the grasp of the deadly “ Ca’ Canny” 
system, where men who feel that they 
cannot increase the amount of their 
wages through the open strike have dis- 
covered that they can safely decrease the 
amount of their work through a tacit 
understanding. 

The public may not appreciate the 
menacing character of the conflict inside 
the shop, but there is no lack of appre- 
ciation among either the unions or the 
employers. It is because they know that 
the cost of this war is manyfold that of 
the most costly strike that so many 
employers have of late turned their 
backs on the collective bargain and have 
had “ nothing to arbitrate.” It is because 
they realize that the danger of the an- 
nihilation of the union continues after 
the signing of the open shop agreement 
as well as before that the unions have 
been willing so often in the year past to 
fight a losing fight rather than to accept 
the empty form of the trade agreement, 
to the benefits of which not one of the 
members can, under its own terms, hold 
the shadow of a claim. To the demoral- 
ization of guerrilla war employers and 
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unions alike are beginning to prefer the 
dangers of the open conflict. 

“It is better to resist and lose than 
not to resist at all,” is the battle cry of 
the unions as they are returning to the 
more organized form of conflict—the 
strike. This note of alarm, first spoken 
by President Gompers at the meeting 
of the Civic Federation in Chicago a 
year ago, was at that time deplored and 
privately explained away by the late Sen- 
ator Hanna and the leaders of the in- 
dustrial peace movement as an excusable, 
because an extemporaneous, outburst. 
But President Gompers has repeated his 
warning again and again during the 
year, and at the recent convention again 
incorporated it in his report. His feel- 
ing is that of the other labor leaders and 
of the labor movement. It is this general 
belief that economic defeat may spell 
moral victory that accounts for the many 
apparent disasters to labor that marked 
the course of the year just gone. 

It cannot be denied that during the 
past year the richest, oldest and most 
conservative unions were drawn into the 
losing contest. The Glass Workers and 
Steel Workers, among whom are those 
noted skilled workmen who get as high 
as $10.00 and $20.00 a day, have either 
accepted 20 or 40 per cent. cuts in their 
wages or lost their strikes. John 
Mitchell’s organization, praised by all 
who share or even affect to share a 
friendship for the unions, has been beaten 
back in West Virginia, Western Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado. In the garment 
and textile trades the employers’ asso- 
ciations have not only checked the 
unions, but even threatened ‘their ex- 
istence, while in the foundries, machine 
shops and building trades conservative 
unions over a generation old have met 
with their first serious and general re- 
verses. 

If there is to be a renewal of the open 
conflict, does it follow then that the 
unions must lose? By no means. That 


they have actually become stronger in 


some respects in spite of the adverse 
conditions of the past year admits of no 
question. What they have lost in pres- 
tige before the country they seem to have 
gained in internal organization and 
fighting power. For the first time there 
is real harmony inside the movement. 
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Notwithstanding superficial indications 
to the contrary, the union world, outside 
of the railways, stands ready to act as a 
single body in case of attack. For the 
first time jurisdiction disputes between 
the unions that menaced the very exist- 
ence of the Federation before the recent 
convention, have all been either settled, 
compromised or indefinitely postponed. 
For the first time the Socialists and the 
pure and simple unionists who had al- 
most disrupted previous conventions by 
their strife, discovered a basis of agree- 
ment in a proposed division of labor. 
The Socialists, satisfied with their prog- 
ress in the recent election, have pledged 
themselves to give every support to the 
union movement without asking in re- 
turn, as was their custom, for a union 
indorsement of Socialist politics. The 
pure and simple unionists, while assum- 
ing no attitude of hostility to the Social- 
ist any more than to either of the other 
parties, have, in deciding not to develop 
their political program beyond its 


present point, left to the Socialists the 
very monopoly of national independent 
labor politics they are seeking to obtain. 


Moreover, many of the unions that go 
to make up the Federation, recognizing 
the necessity for ceaseless but well- 
planned struggle, have prospered. If 
the weaker unions have been weakened, 
either through non-resistance or prema- 
ture strife, the stronger have made ma- 
terial gains. In spite of all the adverse 
conditions of the last year, the Federa- 
tion now claims a quarter of a million 
more members than it did a year ago. 
The Teamsters’ Union that has given 
the employers so much to think of in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and elsewhere, has 
grown the most rapidly of all, having 
increased its membership by 160 per cent. 
The Stationary Engineers and Firemen, 
unions formed on a somewhat similar 
principle, and which have obtained an 
almost equal power in some localities, 
have shown a very substantial increase. 
Nearly all the building trades have grown 
with astonishing rapidity, the carpenters 
having added 50,000 members to their 
rolls. The unions engaged in transport, 
longshoremen, street car men, seamen 
and others have increased in member- 
ship from 10 to 40 per cent. Tho losing 
in some places, the greatest organization 
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of all, the United Mine Workers of 
America, collects dues from nearly 20 
per cent. more men than it did a year 
ago. Resting largely on the patronage 
of union men and reflecting with con- 
siderable accuracy the general prosperity 
of the movement, the unions of the mu- 
sicians, brewers, barbers, waiters and 
bar tenders have all continued the rapid 
growth they have maintained for several 
years past. By means of the union label 
the cigar makers, the hatters, boot and 
shoe workers and bakers have also more 
than held their own. 

Ten years ago there were scarcely half 
a million men in the union movement. 
Now there are nearly three million at a 
conservative estimate. Already more 
than one-third of the workers of the 
leading trades and industries are in their 
unions, including a large majority of the 
skilled men. If another third are or- 
ganized and nearly all the skilled as well 
as a majority of the unskilled are en- 
rolled, will not industry practically pass 
under a new control? 

That there are some chances of such 
an ultimate ‘union victory, with all the 
vast changes in the industrial, social and 
political structure that would inevitably 
result, is shown by what the unions have 
already accomplished. Of course, there 
is no accepted criterion of the fighting 
power of the armies of capital and labor, 
but it is not difficult roughly to estimate 
their numerical strength. The approxi- 
mate size of the principal divisions of 
the two industrial armies of the organ- 
ized and unorganized at the present 
moment, calculated on the basis of the 
census and union reports, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF UNIONISTS IN THE THIRTEEN LEADING 
EMPLOYMENTS AND INDUSTRIES, 


Trade or industry. Organized. Unorganized. 
1,000,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
425,000 
200,000 
100,000 
225,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
500,000 


Teamsters 

Foundries and machine shops. 150,000 
Printing and publishing 

Garments 

Street railways 

Tobacco 

Boots and shoes........ +--+ 50,000 


Stationary 
firemen 
Iron and steel 


260,000 
325,000 





Totals. 4,485,000 
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All this organization has been accom- 
plished by constant struggle, by the free 
resort to the boycott and strike, and for 
the most part under the belligerent con- 
ditions of the open shop. Yet it will be 
seen that the unions are already begin- 
ning to dominate in the mining regions. 
If their rate of growth of the last ten 
years is at all maintained, they will have 
won an equal power over the railways 
and all transportation facilities, over the 
shops in which the machinery of the 
country is produced, over the printing 
establishments, over the garment, the 
boot and shoe and the tobacco industries, 
and over a great majority of teamsters 
and engineers. Tho the fates seem 
against them in the textiles and iron and 
steel, the unions may well expect a turn 
in their favor there on the ground of the 
success of the British organizations in 
the same industries. 

But under the open shop the conquest 
of industry is not only the goal of the 
unions. It is the essential condition of 
their survival. Combinations of the 
workers can no more find a safe stopping 
place than the combinations of business 
men. The unions have already recog- 
nized that it is the whole labor move- 
ment and not the individual trade union 
that buys union label goods, subscribes 
to emergency strike funds and votes for 
the friends of the union. The or- 
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ganization of the unorganized is not 
only necessary for the success of these 
broader policies that require the support 
of a larger movement. It is necessary 
because, under the régime of the open 
shop, every single workman left outside 
the union menaces the job of some union 
man, while the existence of any consider- 
able number of such men threatens the 
very existence of the union. For labor 
to pause in its progress at this time is not 
to fail, but to court annihilation. 

The annual convention of labor at 
San Francisco was principally engaged 
then not in pursuing the delusion of the 
near approach of satisfactory arrange- 
ments with employers, but in elaborating 
those same warlike measures by which it 
has effected the organization of non- 
union men in the past—namely, the stop- 
ping of the hostile employer’s business 
by the strike, the diversion of his trade 
by the boycott, and in some cases his 
coercion through the sovereign power of 
the ballot. 

If Mr. Webb were to visit this country 
to-day he would find the labor situation 
marked, not by the prevalence of the 
union shop and industrial peace, nor yet 
by the threatened destruction of the 
unions, but by a revival of the spirit of 
revolt which in the beginning created and 
still dominates the movement. 

New York Ciry. 


Strewing the Golden Grain 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


StrEWING the golden grain, 
Sowing for sun or rain. 
Shall this suffice that the soul may eat? 
There is whiter bread than is made from wheat. 


Ah, for the irksome deed 

Time plucks up as a weed! 
But myrtle and lily and balsam leaf. 
How came these in our harvest sheaf? 


’Tis our angels softly go 

After us down the row, 
And the broken hope and the hidden need 
Sow in our furrows for beauty-seed. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 





The Life of a 


Mormon Girl 


[The author of the following article prefers not to have her name known, because of 


her connections in Salt Lake City. 


The article is especially timely just now owing to 


the fact that the report of the Smoot investigation is about to be made public.—Ep1!rTor. } 


a skeptic; he was a stern moral- 
ist, but he had the courage in 
the days of strict creeds and unques- 
tioning faiths to say that he consid- 
ered the Bible but a history, and not 
altogether a reliable one. He had a 
poor opinion of King David, and, as 
for Solomon—! Yet my grandfather 
was not intolerant, and if my grand- 
mother and the three girls were set 
upon going to some religious meeting 
he would take them. Had he refused 
to go on one occasion my destiny would 
have been quite different, if it had 
been at all. For it was at a religious 
meeting that my mother met my 
father. 
The meeting was the first of a se- 


M* grandfather was a farmer and 


ries given by some young Mormons 
who believed that Joseph Smith was 
a prophet of God and that his revela- 
tions were from God. They said that 
the lost tribe of Israel had come to 
America, and that the Nephites were 
a people who had been destroyed by 


their enemies, the Lamanites, four 
hundred years after Christ. One man, 
Mormon, had kept a record of their 
history up to that year; then his son, 
who survived, had kept a record until 
420. Then he, Moroni, had buried it 
in a hill called Cumorah, in Ontario 
County, N. Y. Joseph Smith, they 
said, had found the Book of Mormon 
in 1827. 

These young preachers pictured the 
promises of the book and converted 
some of the young people to the faith. 
It was quite natural that the young 
men should be tempted to follow them, 
for they aroused the pioneer spirit; 
they were going to establish the King- 
dom of God on earth and somewhere 
in the mysterious, wonderful West; 
they were promising a fresh world be- 
yond the veil of faith. My father had 
always been an enthusiastic Metho- 


dist. It was not hard to increase his 
faith so that it could include a new 
book closely related to the Old Tes- 
tament. He had always been restless 
and eager for adventure, too. He be- 
came a Mormon. 

My mother was in love with him; 
she became a Mormon, too. 

Not a word of polygamy had been 
spoken. All the emphasis was laid 
upon the necessity of establishing a 
kingdom as it had been revealed to 
Joseph Smith. To do this it was nec- 
essary to depart, to go West and to re- 
spect the mandates of the successor of 
Joseph Smith—Brigham Young. If 
they could only have known of one in- 
cident in the life of that first prophet, 
the founder of the faith, they would 
never have gone as they did. It may 
be that the missionaries who were 
preaching on the edge of the river did 
not know the incident; it is true that 
very few did know it at all. 

There are not many to-day who 
know that when Joseph Smith had the 
revelation allowing polygamy he did 
not let his wife, Emma, know that it 
was his intention to take aflvantage of 
it. She was, it seems, a very beautiful 
and intelligent woman, and had power 
over him which she never lost. When 
she confronted him with the suspicion 
that: he was not true to her, that he 
was ten times false, he did not stand 
on his rights as prophet of God, but 
he denied that her suspicions were 
founded. She was not satisfied with 
his denial, and he asked what he could 
do to prove he spoke the truth. 

“T believe you respect the Bible,” 
she replied, “ and if the women them- 
selves will swear on the Bible that 
what you say is true I will believe.” 

Joseph Smith brought the ten 
women before Emma, and each one 
swore the truth of his protestations to 
his first wife. Yet they were his 
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polygamous wives; three of them were 
about to bring children—his children—- 
into the world! What power he used 
to make the ten of them swear to a 
lie no one knows. As an excuse he 
is said to have given the approaching 
maternity of Emma; it would not be 
wise to let her worry. Apparently she 
believed him and brought up her three 
sons to believe that she was the only 
wife. But the other three children 
were not given his name, nor the oth- 
ers that followed. What of the proph- 
ecy of such a man? 

But my father and mother never 
knew a word of those things when 
they entered into the faith and made 
their wedding journey a pilgrimage to 
the place where the Kingdom should 
be. I do not remember that they ever 
talked much of their journey; it took 
months to get to Council Bluffs, where 
the outcast Mormons of Nauvoo had 
gathered. There were stories there of 
martyrdom to stir their hearts; there 
were the intensity and the spirit of 
comradeship that spring up in the pio- 
neer camps. Council Bluffs was a 
haven for hundreds of Mormons. 

My mother waited there until toward 
the end of 1847; my father came back 
from the trial trip for her and took her 
across the plains, over the mountains 
and into the valley. I lay under my 
mother’s heart during that journey and 
must have made it harder for her. My 
eyes opened in a little log hut at the 
foot of the Wasatch Range, a hut with- 
out floor, windows or door; buffalo 
skins kept out the cold when winter 
came. 

This log cabin is not even a memory 
to me, for my father moved onto a 
farm near town before I began to have 
memories. But I have been back there 
since and looked at the mountains that 
my mother must have watched, and 
wandered in the cafions where she car- 
ried me while my father was at work 
cutting down trees. 

My first memory is of those moun- 
tains; they were full of wild animals, 
the boys said, and Indians! Yet I can 
remember that one day I went toward 
them without fear. I held a little pail 
in one hand and clutched my mother’s 
skirts with the other while I trudged 
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over a dusty road mountainward. We 
were going after berries on the foot- 
hills. That was my first consciousness 
of life—two of us, one not much wiser 
than the other, on a dusty road, with 
empty buckets, going up to the foot- 
hills. 

When I began to think and to see 
about me I was no longer the only 
child; there were three others, a sis- 
ter and two brothers. We had the 
usual child experiences, except that we 
did not run with other children very 
much until we began to go to school 
and to Sunday school. 

The schools, I believe, were like 
schools of other pioneer colonies; we 
learned the usual things in the usual 
way; it is all rather vague to me now, 
except one teacher. Many who still 
live in the Promised Land and many 
who have wandered away remember 
that teacher. She was tall and beauti- 
ful and very sad; she was intense and 
her eyes sometimes frightened me, be- 
cause they were on me, yet not seeing 
me. We all knew her story, altho | 
do not believe we ever talked to each 
other about her; we did not quite dare 
to, because it seemed to us she would 
know if we did. 

She had left a city home in the East, 
had left two children and a husband 
to come to Utah with one of the Mor- 
mon missionaries; she had not come 
very far when some one—perhaps her 
husband, perhaps her brother—had 
killed the missionary. But that had 
not made her go back; she had come 
right out among us and was set at the 
task of teaching children. Sometimes 
it seemed that we could see the shad- 
ows of her children sitting there among 
us! She never married any one else, 
but lived alone, one of the silent ones. 

In Sunday school we were taught 
that God loved us more than any other 
people, because we were the best of 
his children; the teachers told us that 


_ the rest of the world were heathen who 


did not know God and that they could 
not be saved if they did not join the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints. They 
told us that God spoke to the president 
of our great church and told him just 
what to do, and that we must respect 
him and do just as he said. Of course, 
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we thought the “gentiles,” the 
“heathen,” were cruel, dreadful peo- 
ple, almost monsters, and we were very 
glad that we were going to be saved. 
We studied the Bible and the Book of 
Mormon and the Covenants. We had 
a catechism and hymns. We were 
told to be honest and gentle and trust- 
ful and to believe in the great prophet, 
Joseph Smith. We were taught these 
same things at home, too. I learned 
these things as an ordinary child does; 
I was not a religious enthusiast. 


The first hint of the falsity of the . 


teaching, the first rift that I discovered 
between theory and practice—altho I 
did not know the meaning of those 
words—was when ne came from 
France that Father Taylor, who was 
there on a: mission, had said that no 
man in the State of Deseret had more 
than one wife. I overheard my moth- 
er’s indignant protest against this lie, 
and I heard my father say to her: 

“We must not inquire too closely 
into these things, Sarah. Father Tay- 
lor may be right. He is led of God.” 

This discussion roused my curiosity. 
Why should one lie to the heathen 
about the elect of God? Why should 
a great man like Mr. Taylor lie about 
our homes and the mothers? That 
“why ” worked itself into my brain 
and I began to notice the life about 
me. I began then to hear the stories 
that the children sometimes told of 
how two of their fathers’ wives had 
quarreled and would not speak to each 
other. I remember one child said to 
another one day: “ Father stays more 
with your mother than he does with 
mine, and I hate your mother! ” 

When I was about twelve years old 
my father came home one day and told 
my mother that the Lord had revealed 
to him his duty; that he must take an- 
other wife. More children were needed 
in the Kingdom, and he had been 
brought by Divine instruction to ac- 
cept his duty more seriously. My 
mother was setting the table for din- 
ner. I was just outside the door in 
the kitchen. I heard a cup and saucer 
drop and break, and I came into the 
room to see what had happened. My 
mother’s face frightened me. I cannot 
tell you how it looked, white lips and 


all. She was not looking at my father, 
but out of the door into the sunshine. 
She stood rigid and terrible. I burst 
out crying and threw my arms about 
her body and looked up into her face: 
“What is it? What is it?” I cried. 
She did not answer, but I felt her limbs 
tremble. Some way I knew who had 
hurt her. I unclasped my arms and 
rushed over to my father and struck 
him again and again with my clenched 
child fists. Not one thought of how 
good he was, how kind he was, how 
he played with us; not’one memory of 
all that came to me. I could have 
killed him if my blind, unknowing rage 
had had the strength. My mother 
said: “ Mary!” and I fell to the floor 
crying. My father bent over me. 
“ Don’t touch her,” said my mother, 
fiercely. Then she lifted me and took 
me into the kitchen and held me on her 
lap until I stopped crying. I did not 
dare to ask her to tell me what had 
happened. I knew. And she, the 
silent woman, never said a word to me. 
The younger children did not guess it, 
did not notice that something had left 
the house where we lived. I knew 
that my mother had seen it pass 
through the door into the sunshine 
when she dropped the cup and saucer. 
I watched her every day; she grew list- 
less and tired and did not seem to take 
any interest in our plays, altho she 
seemed more tender when we came to 
her for comfort. One day I came into 
the kitchen where she sat at the table. 
She did not hear me. Suddenly she 
buried her face in her arms. “O 
God!” she moaned, “ why do I suffer 
so?” I slipped away and ran to the 
bushes, where we had a bower for a 
playhouse. I stayed there all the rest 
of the afternoon alone. When I heard 
the others coming from school I ran 
into the vegetable cellar and stayed 
until I heard my mother calling me. 
I was only twelve years old, but I was 
never a child again after that day. 
My experience was not an unusual 
one. Many, many of the children of 
Utah learned their first lesson in the 
love of man and woman, came to rec- 
ognize the bond that existed between 
father and mother, only when the bond 
was being severed. At that time I did 
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not know what it was that hurt my 
mother. I only knew who had hurt 
her. After that day I used to watch 
my father furtively, expecting at any 
moment some revelation of unkindness 
or cruelty. But he was the same, ex- 
cept that he seemed to want us chil- 
dren to be about whenever he was in 
the house. I can see now that he must 
have been afraid of my mother’s si- 
lence. He knew she was a good Mor- 
mon, that she was “ wrestling with a 
sense of sin,” that she would soon 
grow used to the thought of his “ duty ” 
toward the future; but he was, never- 
theless, a little uncomfortable. 

It was not long after that my father 
brought home his second wife. He 
brought her to the house when we were 
waiting supper. We had been dressed 
as tho for the Tabernacle, but mother 
had not told us why. When the door 
opened and the new wife came in I 
thought it was some stranger from the 
way my mother went up and shook 
hands with her, and I was very much 
surprised when I saw that it was Miss 
Ellen, one of the ward school teachers. 

“This is your Aunt Ellen,” said 
mother, and we shook hands. Then 
we knew, for all the other children 
called their fathers’ other wives aunts. 
I cannot remember what any one said, 
but I do recall that at supper my father 
laughed a great deal. My mother sat 
at the head of the table as usual; the 
first wife always kept that place no 
matter how many wives came after 
her. 

Another farm, a “ ranch,” was soon 
bought for Aunt Ellen’s home. But, 
of course, when she went away my 
father went with her for a while and it 
seemed very strange at home without 
him. In those days he had never been 
away except for short trips into some 
cafion. Now he began to go away for 
a week at a time. 

When I was about seventeen I was 
considered old enough to prepare for the 
ceremonies of the endowment. There 
were ten girls in my Sunday school class 
and we were told that on a certain day 
we would go into the Endowment 
House. We were not told what was to 
happen there; we knew that the older 
women had been in that sacred place, but 
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that they never spoke of it, not even to 
one another. We knew that the mothers 
of the ten girls were preparing special 
garments for the ceremony, but we were 
not allowed to see them. It was very 
mysterious to most of the girls; they 
spoke of the coming day in whispers. I 
was not so much impressed as the rest; I 
was simply curious. 

To-day the ceremonies of the endow- 
ment, of the sealing to living and dead 
husbands and the baptism for the dead 
all take place in the Temple itself, which 
at that time was but partly built. On the 
day of the ceremony my sister and I were 
received there in company with the other 
girls by several older women in the En- 
dowment House. One at a time we were 
taken into the room in which the first 
degree was given. The ceremony, as I 
remember it, consisted in getting ready 
for the second degree, the cleansing bath. 
I was supported in a horizontal position 
in the water and one of the women re- 
peated the words of the degree: 


“T wash you that you may be able to per- 
form the work assigned to you; your eyes that 
you may see the glory of God; your ears that 
you may hear his voice; your mouth that you 
may speak for his praise; your breast that you 
may nourish the children he gives you; your 
loins that you may bear strong children; your 
feet that you may be swift to win the race.” 


I may not have quoted exactly, for I 
heard the words so many years ago, but 
I have given the substance. I was taken 
from the bath and dried and given a 
loose white slip. On this slip was em- 
broidered a compass over the knee, signi- 
fying that we should be willing to bow 
before the Lord, and a square over the 
left breast, signifying the protection of 
the Lord. Then I put on a white apron 
reaching to my knees; this was em- 
broidered with fig leaves. Over the slip 
and apron I put on a long, full white 
garment, held in about the waist by a 
white girdle. One of the women then 
poured perfumed oil on the top of my 
head and called me “ the anointed of the 
Lord,” and gave me a secret name, 
which was never to be spoken until I 
reached the entrance to the Celes- 
tial Kingdom, where I should find 
one who knew me by that name. I 
was not at all impressed by the ceremony 
so far, and I was very much disappointed 
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with the name they gave me. My grand- 
father’s spirit must have been strong in 
me that day, for as I went on through 
the other degrees I was on the verge of 
laughter. But I did not dare laugh, for 
the older women were so serious, and 
when I met the other girls in the room 
of the third degree they looked awe- 
struck and frightened. 

This room was darkened and then we 
heard a man’s voice repeating the first 
chapter in Genesis, only, instead of say- 
ing, “ And God said,” he took the part 
of the Lord and spoke in the first per- 
son, when he said, “ Let there be light.” 
The room got brighter and we could see 
a man lying on the floor; it was Adam, 
dressed in white and apparently asleep. 
The voice woke Adam up, and after a 
while a woman came in and the voice 
said: “ This is woman, thy companion.” 
She was about fifty and dressed in a 
white Swiss, cut in the fashion of thie 
day—that is, of our day, not Eve’s. The 
two were shown into the Garden of 
Eden, which was a place under a tree in 
a box. Here, after a while, the Devil 
came in, a man with a few raisins in- 
stead of the apple. Eve ate them and 
then she and Adam hid behind the tree 
in the box. After a moment the Lord 
came in and drove them out of the Gar- 
den. That was the end of the fourth 
degree. 

The fifth degree showed us many men 
walking about and the Devil was calling 
them “ Methodist,” “ Presbyterian ” and 
“ Episcopalian,” and so on, and making 
fun of them. That was supposed to 
show us that all other sects except the 
Mormon were in the power of Satan. It 
did not mean much to me, for I had 
never made any careful study of the dif- 
ferent kinds of heathen. I had thought 
of them all as one people. 

It was in the next room that I began 
to feel serious. No one who has taken 
the sixth degree can ever forget it; it is 
made too serious. I was only a girl and 
knew practically nothing outside of the 
State of Deseret, but I was startled by 
the oath I took. Had it been ten years 
or fifteen years later and I had met the 
Gentiles and found them quite different 
from the heathen I had been told of, I 
could not have taken the oath. As it was 
I took it in ignorance upon the Bible, the 
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Book of Mormon and the Book of the 
Covenants, which were piled one on the 
other upon a table. I took an oath of 
enmity to the nation and of secrecy. If 
I remember aright, these were the words 
that were said to me: 

“You do solemnly swear, in the presence of 
Almighty God, his angels and these witnesses 
that you will from this time forth and forever 
begin and carry out hostilities against this 
nation and teach it to your children; .and to 
keep the same intent a profound secret now 
and forever; so help you God!” 


The hostility toward the United States 
was explained on the ground that it was 
necessary to avenge the murder of Joseph 
Smith, 

The penalty for revealing this secret 
was likewise repeated by us. Did we re- 
veal this oath we were subject to the - 
vengeance of the Church; we would be 
disemboweled, our tongues would be cut 
out and our bodies dismembered. 

That penalty, it is said, has been paid 
more than once. 

One of the girls did not go back with 
us to the room we had first entered; she 
was a girl of nineteen or twenty who 
had worked for Aunt Ellen on.the ranch., 
We were wondering where she had gone, 
when one of the older women came into 
the room where we were dressing to go 
home and said to my sister and me: 

“ Hurry, girls, if you want to see your 
father marry Eliza. I will take you in.” 

My sister and I looked at each other ; 
we had not had a hint of such a thing. 
We knew that our mother had known 
nothing of it when she kissed us good- 
by at the door of the Endowment 
House. My sister burst into tears. At 
first she refused to go back, but the 
woman persuaded her she should go to 
show that she trusted the teaching of the 
Church. She was reminded of the ne- 
cessity of the Kingdom; all the religious 
superstition that she had in her nature 
was called to the surface, and she went 
to the marriage ceremony in a state of 
hysterical exaltation. That is the way 
the Church worked upon the superstition 
and nerves and innocence of the girls. 

I went, too, but in anger. 

In the room where the ceremony was 
being performed Brigham Young sat at 
the head of a long table. On one side of 
the table kneeled my father, on the other 
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Eliza. They held hands over the top of 
the table while Brigham Young spoke 
the words of the marriage service. What 
he said—I was too angry to hear any- 
thing. To be sure I had been taught to 
believe in the polygamous custom; I 
knew nothing else, yet instinctively I was 
outraged. I felt a contempt for the cere- 
mony going on. I would not look at the 
two kneeling figures. 

When we got home we found mother 
pacing the floor, the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. Father had stopped by the 
house on his way from the ranch and 
told her, just after we left. My anger 
was still with me and I turned against 
my own mother: 

“Why do you stay here? Why didn’t 
you go to the Endowment House and 
stop the marriage if it hurts you?” I 
said. I did not think of any other way 
out. 

It was soon after this that I got hold 
of some “heathen” books, “ Charlotte 
Temple ” and “ Children of the Abbey.” 
I read them with eagerness, altho not 
quite understanding. The romance in 
them conquered me. And when the 


Gentiles began to come into Salt Lake 
City I- found they were not the people 
I had been taught to believe them. The 


officers who were stationed at Fort 
Douglas used to come into town at the 
invitation of the heads of the Church; 
they were often invited to our balls and 
introduced to us—for policy’s sake, I be- 
lieve. But we were not allowed to speak 
to them the next time we met them on 
the street, and we were not allowed to 
invite them to our homes. Besides the 
military Gentiles there were the men who 
were on their way to California and 
young men who for one reason or an- 
other wanted to settle in Salt Lake itself. 

There were some tragedies connected 
with the coming of these. My most in- 
timate friend, the daughter of a man 
high in the Church, was a very beautiful 
girl. At the balls she was most popular 
with the Gentiles because of her beauty 
and her charm. One of the outsiders be- 
gan to show her very marked attention. 
We all noticed it. I began to plan that 
she should run away with him. One day 
she came to me in tears: 

“Mary,” she said, “ Father wants me 
to marry Mr, ,’ naming a man 
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prominent in the Church. “ He wants 


me to marry right away.” 

I was not surprised, but I tried to get 
her to. refuse. Her father had no doubt 
felt the danger in her attraction for the 
heathen. He had used the old argu- 
ments: her “duty” to the “ Kingdom,” 
her hope of being “ a queen in the Celes- 
tial Kingdom,” her love of him. Noth- 
ing I could say could offset his influence. 
She became the second wife of the man 
her father had chosen. The young Gen- 
tile left town. That is only one story, and 
not an unusual one; it shows how the 
Church guarded the girls, driving them 
into polygamy. Once in they had de- 
stroyed their future. 

The women of Utah have often been 
accused of cowardice. They may have 
been cowards, but it must be remembered 
that the older ones had chosen a religion 
which bound them, just as the Catholic 
religion, the Methodist religion, the 
Quaker religion have bound generations 
of women. A plural wife, even a first wife, 
might discover her degradation if she 
were not deluded by the cloak of false 
spirituality that was offered. But what 
was there for the disillusion? ‘She never 
had any property of her own; she could 
not leave on a train for the East or West 
without endangering her life. She would 
be unclassed when she reached the Gen- 
tile world. And then there were her 
children, for disillusionment seldom came 
before the first child. You can under- 
stand, too, that when she had seen how 
she was caught in the system she would 
keep quiet and was not likely to let others 
know that she felt degraded. 

Later, when the Gentiles became 
stronger, the Mormon mothers some- 
times helped the girls to marry outside 
the Church. One woman whose daugh- 
ter had married and gone East was con- 
fronted by a churchman. 

“Don’t you know,” said the polyga- 
mist, “that your daughter will go to 
hell? ” 

“Well,” said the taunted mother, 
“perhaps she will. But I have seen 
to it that she goes as a first-class pas- 
senger. She will be comfortable on 
the way, at least!” 

That there was outspoken discon- 
tent was proved by the necessity that 
Brigham Young felt one time when he 
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preached to the women. I heard him 
preach to women more than once in 
this vein. On the occasion I par- 
ticularly recall he offered to set all the 
women at liberty. He stood in his in- 
solence behind the pulpit and said: 
“Now for my proposition: It is fre- 
quently happening that women say 
they are unhappy. Men will say: ‘ My 
wife, tho a most excellent woman, has 
not seen a happy day. since I took my 
second wife.’ I wish my own women 
to understand that what I am going to 
say is for them as well as for others. 
I am going to set every woman at lib- 
erty and say to them: ‘ Now, go your 
way!’ my women with the rest— go 
your way!’ Now, my wives have got 
to do one of two things, either round 
up their shoulders to endure the afflic- 
tions of this world and live their re- 
ligion, or they may leave; for I will not 
have them about me. I will go to 
heaven alone rather than have scratch- 
ing and fighting around me! I know 
what my women will say. They will 
say: ‘ You can have as many women 
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as you please, Brigham. 

No commentary need be made on 
these statements of Brigham Young, 
the president of the Church of the Lat- 


ter-Day Saints. They show not only 
the man, but the official. Women were 
not individuals; they were but the 
means to an end which was urged as 
a holy one, sanctioned by God—the 
“multiplying of the seed” for the 
glory of the man, both in this world 
and the next. Brigham Young in this 
same sermon (which was afterward in 
print) said: “If my wife had borne me 
all the children that she ever would 
bear, the celestial law would teach me 
to take young women that would have 
children.” 

Then, as he offered the women their 
liberty, he said: “There is no cessa- 
tion to the everlasting whining of many 
of the women in this Territory. And 
if the women will turn from the com- 
mandments of God and continue to de- 
spise the order of heaven I will pray 
that the curse of the Almighty may be 
close to their heels and that it may be 
following them all the day long! And 
those that enter into it (the order of 
heaven) I will promise that they shall 
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be queens of heaven and rule to all 
eternity.” 

Many of those who heard him knew 
that liberty had nothing for them, 
while bondage had at least its common 
miseries and they tried to believe in 
that promise of eternal happiness. 

I never went to hear a sermon if I 
could help it after that. I began to 
make friends with the Gentiles. I read 
everything I could get hold of. I 
planned to go and teach school some- 
where where the Church could not put 
its heavy hand upon me. And while I 
was all eagerness to go I met a man 
who had just come from the East, the 
mysterious land of freedom. We be- 
gan to be very good friends, and I told 
told him that I was going to leave Salt 
Lake. He said he would help me, and 
my heart grew lighter. Then it is 
I fell in love with him’ and he 
with me. He wanted to plan for both 
of us; his stay in Salt Lake would be 
short. We would get married the day 
he was to leave. I entered my Prom- 
ised Land when he planned my life, and 
we became engaged. No one knew 
we were in love with each other; we 
took pains to conceal that, but he 
would see me home from the parties 
and the concerts. That made people 
talk, and one of the teachers of the 
Church came to me to see if I was not 
ready to be “sealed” to a certain 
prominent man who had asked my 
father for me. 

He had two wives, this man, and in 
my new-found happiness the thought 
of being a third wife made me laugh. 
I was flippant, until I perceived that 
the dignified “teacher” (a man with 
four wives and thirty children) was 
beginning to make threats against the 
“forward in spirit”; then I tried to 
grow serious. A life very dear to me 
might be at stake. He went away, to 
come later, he said. 

One night, when my fiancé and I 
were coming from a concert I heard 
steps behind us in the dark—the shade 
of the trees was heavy where we were. 
I started to run, pulling: my companion 
along with me. I did not dare speak. 
A voice fell on my ear: 

“Don’t be afraid, Mary! I think 
it’s safer if I walk behind you.” 
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It was the voice of the old policeman 
whom I had known for years. 

“T usually watch you two home at 
night,” he said, coming up to us. 

Then I knew that there was danger 
for us. The policeman was a good 
Mormon, but he was a friend of mine 
and had no doubt made up his mind to 
frustrate any plan which would bring 
me unhappiness. But we were watched 
by the Church—that was cause for 
anxiety. 

It was just before this that my sis- 
ter became the second wife of a’rich 
Mormon. She was so pretty, so full 
of her religious faith, she never could 
understand my feelings and I could not 
influence her. She married, full of 
“trust in the order of heaven ” and of 
confidence in her husband. And I 
think, too, that she expected to be the 
last wife. Most of the young girls 
could not imagine having a successor 
in their husband’s affections. She 
stayed on at home until her husband 
could build a house for her, and he was 
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at our house a great deal of the time. 
Six months after he married her he 
met fne alone one day and proposed 
marriage to me! Had I been brought 
up in the strictest monogamic home I 
could not have been more shocked. 
Tears covered the red of my shame- 
burning cheeks. I rushed out of the 
room and out of the house and vowed 
I would never go back. 

But I did go back. I remembered 
that my mother was there, and I did 
not forget that any open rebellion on 
my part would mean danger to the man 
I loved. My brother-in-law had the 
grace not to speak again to me of mar- 
riage. My sister never knew. 

A few weeks after we went to a Gen- 
tile minister and were married just be- 
fore the train left for the East. It was 
hard to say good-by to the Land of 
Promise, because my mother and sis- 
ter were there, bound fast to its soil. 
But the world was before me, and I 
was only twenty. 
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Progress at Panama 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


Unitep States MINISTER TO PANAMA 


REAT progress is being made along 
the whole line of the Panama 
Canal from Colon to Panama. 

This distance, approximately 45 miles, 
grows busier every day. Some 5,000 
men are now working for Uncle Sam,and 
that number will be doubled before the 
end of the year. The stories that are 
frequently appearing in some of the 
newspapers to the effect that little or 
nothing has been accomplished by the 
Canal Commission during the last six 
months are not well founded. It is quite 
possible that the record of accomplish- 
ment might have been greater if the 
Commission had known as much when it 
began -as it does now, but experience is 
required in all great enterprises in order 
to strike the happy mean of what is best 
under all circumstances. 

So pronounced and so extensive have 


been the improvements made by Gov- 
ernor Davis and Chief Engineer Wallace 
in the past half year that they seem al- 
most incredible. The average American 
can form little conception of the chaos 
and jungle that reigned supreme when 
the Canal Commission first assumed con- 
trol. Hundreds and hundreds of acres, 
grown up with luxuriant and rank tropi- 
cal vegetation, have been cleared away 
in order to get at hidden machinery, to 
make surveys and to utilize old railway 
tracks or lay down new ones. Over 25 
miles of railway lines built by the French 
and unused for 18 years have been re- 
stored, after much repairing, so that they 
are practically new. Fully five miles of 
entirely new tracks have been put down 
to facilitate the work of canal construc- 
tion. In another six months twenty miles 
more will be in operation. 
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Of the 2,400 buildings which the 
French Company turned over to us near- 
ly all require repairs and paint. Some 
300 have already been placed in a condi- 
tion equal to new structures and ready 
for occupancy, while the others are either 
occupied temporarily by common labor- 
ers or being prepared for the more skilled 
labor. At Culebra, where will be located 
the largest number of men at any one 
point outside of Panaraa and Colon, a 
large dormitory building is in course of 
erection, with dining and social halls, 
recreation rooms and baths, that will ac- 
commodate 80 young engineers and ste- 
nographers. About 20 small houses have 
been completed for married couples and 
as many more are in course of construc- 
tion. They are being built upon the side 
of a high hill, overlooking the great cut 
and exposed to all the cool breezes that 
rush across the Isthmus from ocean to 
ocean. Not far away is the famous 
Camp Elliot of the Marine Battalion on 
a beautiful eminence at Empire, which 
commands a magnificent view of the line 
of the canal. 

At Ancon, which adjoins the City of 
Panama, the large hospital, which cost 
the French Company $800,000, has been 
put into perfect shape under the direction 
of Colonel Gorgas and Major La Garde, 
until it is one of the best equipped insti- 
tutions of its kind outside of the great 
cities of the United States and Europe. 
About 40 well trained American female 
nurses are in charge under Miss Hib- 
bard, who distinguished herself in Cuba. 
A competent corps of young doctors are 
also employed. There are accommoda- 
tions at present for over 200 patients. 
From July rst, when the American sani- 
tary corps arrived, until the middle of 
January, 1905, there have been 18 cases 
of yellow fever on the Isthmus, but only 
three deaths. This is not considered a 
bad record in view of the fact that yellow 
fever has always existed on the Isthmus 
and the work of sanitation has not yet 
been carried on to the extent planned and 
expected by the treaty. In a very short 
time the sanitary corps will take complete 
charge of the sanitation of the cities of 
Panama and Colon and make them as 
clean as modern skill can accomplish. 
As it is every case of yellow fever is im- 
mediately isolated in wire screened 
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rooms at the hospital and the house’ of 
the victim is thoroughly fumigated, so 
that all mosquitoes, which carry the con- 
tagion, are effectually killed. There is at 
the present time no more danger from 
yellow fever in Panama than. there is 
from pneumonia and grippe in the 
United States. Malaria, of course, is al- 
ways prevalent, but the use of quinine 
and the killing of mosquitoes will soon 
reduce the number of sufferers from this 
complaint. 

The work of actual excavation under 
the master hand of Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace is going ahead apace. Nearly 3,300 
cubic yards of earth and rock are being 
taken out each day. This will soon be 
increased to 5,000 yards, and by July Ist, 
1905, the Chief Engineer predicts that he 
will move 500,000 cubic yards per month. 
Some 1,200 men are employed at Culebra 
Cut alone. The big machines, which op- 
erate as if they were human beings, in- 
clude three new American steam shovels 
which can average easily 1,000 cubic 
yards per day. There are also several 
old French excavators, repaired and dig- 
ging out 400 to 800 cubic yards each day. 
Not far away are the important machine 
shops at Bas Matachin, where over 250 
men, many of them skilled mechanics, 
are hard at work putting the old and new 
machinery into shape. They are able to 
rebuild four locomotives and about fifty 
dump cars a month. It is a conservative 
estimate that there are over 200 locomo- 
tives of all classes and 4,000 dump cars 
left by the French on the Isthmus. It is 
now expected that the Chief Engineer 
will utilize half of these locomotives and 
two-thirds of the dump cars. It would 
have been impossible to build new shops 
like these recently evolved and cleared 
from the jungle for less than $500,000 
and nine months’ continuous work by a 
large force of carpenters and masons, 

Such a vast amount of surveying, esti- 
mating and boring has been done by 
various divisions of the engineering corps 
that a reasonable conclusion can now be 
reached as to the probable level of this 
gigantic waterway. Most of the data 
gathered warrant the opinion that a low 
level canal can be constructed at such a 
conservative increased cost and extent of 
time over a high level route that the 
American people, in their desire to have 
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the best thing done, will support the 
President and Congress in an eventual 
determination to select the low level 
scheme. Instead of requiring twenty 
years and $300,000,000 for its construc- 
tion, it is now conceded that, barring 
some great physical cataclysm or unex- 
pected political delay in the United 
States, a low level waterway can be 
opened for large vessels. in ten years 
from now, or in 1915, at a cost of $200,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000. The Bohio 
dam project, which involved the im- 
pounding of the waters of the Chagres 
to make a great lake, deep enough for 
navigation, in the middle of the Isthmus, 
is now deemed almost impracticable, be- 
cause it would be necessary to go an un- 
precedented distance of 165 feet below 
sea or water level in order to get a firm 
foundation of bed rock. On the con- 
trary, it is practically decided that a gi- 
gantic dam can be built at Gamboa which 
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will not only solve the Chagres problem 
but provide an abundance of electric 
power for lighting the entire route of the 
canal and running all the machinery. It 
will also furnish an abundance of fresh 
water for the cities of Panama and Colon 
and the towns along the line of the canal. 
A tunnel will be constructed through the 
lateral hills above the dam to act as a 
spillway and carry off the surplus waters 
of the Chagres to the Pacific or Atlantic: 
when it is in flood, without injury to the 
canal. 

Had I the time and space I could enu- 
merate a score of other evidences of 
progress at Panama, including the effi- 
cient civil administration of Governor 
Davis, the installation of sewerage and 
water works by Chief Engineer Wallace, 
and the settlement of diplomatic ques- 
tions by the American Minister, but this 
brief record must suffice for a passing 
view of the situation. 

Panama, January 25, 1905. 


The Danger to European Art from 
American Dollars 


BY GEORGES CAIN 


[When it was announced last autumn that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan had been chosen 
President of the Metropolitan Museum in this city, the heads of the leading museums 
of Continental Europe began a concerted action with the aim to prevent the carrying 


off to America of European art objects. 


Frenchman who was active in this movement. 


The following article is by a distinguished 


He is himself a painter of repute, whose 


father and grandfather were sculptors of acknowledged position, and is now Curator of 


the Carnavalet Museum, one of the most famous of Paris. 


The coming of Sir C. Purdon 


Clarke this week to be Director of the Metropolitan Museum gives special point to M. 


Cain’s apprehensions.—EDITOR. ] 


ACH day some art treasure is car- 
ried off from the Old World to 
America. Each day priceless 

statues, antique ceilings, memorial win- 
dows, precious vases, matchless altar 
pieces are being torn from France, Italy 
and Spain to decorate the sumptuous 
homes of Chicago, New York and Phil- 
adelphia millionaires. This wholesale 
exportation cannot but dishearten the 
European collector and art lover. 

But before considering the question 
from an esthetic standpoint, let me relate 
a slight personal incident that may illus- 


trate my attitude in the matter better 
than any long argument. 

Some years ago I was in Athens. I 
climbed the hill of the Acropolis, and for 
the first time looked on the glorious 
ruins of the Parthenon, the Temple to 
Vesta and the Erechtheum, with its 
“Porch of the Maidens.” But alas! 
only five of the Caryatides stood in their 
ancient splendor; the sixth was nothing 
but a crude imitation. My guide told 
me, much to my amazement and horror, 
that Lord Elgin had carried the original 
off to England along with many other 
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incomparable trophies. So the English 
had added the finishing touches to the 
destruction already begun by the Turks! 

A few months later I paid a visit to 
the British Museum, and there I found 
the poor exile. Veiled by a heavy fog 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of 
gloom, the statue had lost its radiant 
glow and seemed cheapened and. de- 
graded to the rank of a mere “ collection 
piece.” 

In mentioning this case, do I seem to 
underrate museums and their usefulness? 
Nothing is farther from my mind. But, 
as I understand it, 
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museum, where the spirit of old Paris 
still lives in relics and broken monu- 
ments. Then we have lingered along the 
shady pathways of the Luxembourg 
gardens; by the ruins of the Tuileries; 
or by the Place Royale, once the scene 
of so many brave fights. Again we have 
penetrated to the dungeons of the 
Carmes, still stained with the blood of the 
September massacres; or to the Con- 
ciergerie, haunted by phantoms and per- 
meated with the memory of Marie An- 
toinette’s martyrdom. But wherever we 
went, I could not help noticing the ex- 

treme interest, the 





museums are for 
objects that have 
lost the place for 
which they were 
created. Things 
fashioned for a 
particular spot and 
a particular pur- 
pose should have 
their rights re- 
spected and be left 
alone. If an an- 
cient fagade is 
torn down, but 
certain of its reliefs 
or statues are 
saved, the proper 
home for them 
thereafter is in 
some collection. 
But wantonly to 
remove a picture 
from the wall for 
which it was de- 
signed or a piece 
of sculpture from 
its monument is pure vandalism and 
an assault against art. 

A masterpiece is not only valuable in 
itself, but for the setting, the surround- 
ings in which it is placed, for its “ at- 
mosphere,” as the Italians say. 

It has often been my privilege to do 
the honors of my native city to parties of 
foreign tourists. We have wandered 
through the old quarters, where the very 
stones in the streets seem to exhale the 
history of other days and other deeds. 
We have visited the “ Cité,” the cradle of 
the ancient city; the Palais Royal; or 
the hotel Carnavalet, once Madam de 
Sévigné’s home, and now a historical 
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intense curiosity of 
my hearers on find- 
ing such and such 
a ruin, statue or 
facade on the very 
spot where it had 
always been—still 
standing as a his- 
torian of the great 
past. 

According to an 
old French saying, 
a wall with some- 
thing going on be- 
hind it is an inter- 
esting object in 
itself. How much 
more interesting is 
the balcony, win- 
dow or ancient 
stairway which has 
actually witnessed 
the stirring scenes 
of long ago! 

And the Amer- 
icans would buy 
these relics of the past and incarnatethem 
into their ultra-modern lives, would thrust 
them into a new and entirely unfamiliar 
environment. Yet I can scarcely blame 
them for putting their dollars to such an 
intelligent use. I envy them the incom- 
parable power of money which enables 
them to gratify all their artistic ambi- 
tions; but I suffer at the thought that 
my country is being drained of all those 
treasures which have heretofore been its 
pride, glory and charm. 

The chefs-d’wuvre of art are, to a cer- 
tain extent, a common heritage, be- 
queathed to the country at large,and each 
native born son should have a proprietary 
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interest in preserving them for future 
generations. 

So, then, undoubtedly, I think some 
decisive measures should be taken to put 
a stop to the methodical exportation of 
precious objects, which is slowly but 
surely robbing us of our artistic wealth. 

But now the question is how can we 


preserve the country’s art traditions’ 


without doing an injustice to private 
owners, who are willing to dispose of 
their collections? How reconcile public 
gain with personal loss? 

M. Michel Pelletier, the well-known 
lawyer, whose opinion is authority on all 
matters of artistic legislation, has written 
the following letter, which seems to solve 
the problem in a way satisfactory to 
both: , 


“* My dear Friend: 

“You ask me what can be done to prevent 
the exportation of our works of art. 

“We have but to apply to them the prin- 
ciple of domanialité, which, briefly outlined, is 
this: Certain objects shall be bought by the 
Government at such a price as to insure a 
fair profit to the owners, then they shall be 
thereafter classified as public property, to be 
maintained by the State and kept within its 
boundaries. 

“ This idea was first put into practice, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, by Car- 
dinal Pacca, the protector of the Archeolog- 
ical Academy in Rome, when he caused the 
famous edict to be passed forbidding certain 
works of art to be taken out of the Pontifical 
territory. 

“The scheme of public ownership of art 
objects was not tried in France until 1887, 
when, through M. Bardaux’s influence, cer- 
tain monuments were classified as State prop- 
erty, and were therefore open to the free use 
and enjoyment of the people. Since then the 
same principle has been extended more than 
once to movable objects, such as manuscripts 
in our large libraries and pictures in our na- 
tional collections. But this is not enough. 
We need a strict and inalienable law classify- 
ing all movable art objects under the Public 
Domain.” 


As M. Pelletier very justly says, ex- 
isting laws are insufficient. As matters 
now stand there is nothing to prevent 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, for example, 
and I mention him only as the prototype 
of American capitalists whose wealth 
is coupled with true artistic insight, from 
gratifying all his ambitions as an art 
lover. 
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At present there is a large class of 
people in France who have inherited val- 
uable collections, but who have neither 
the taste nor, above all, the money to add 
to them or even to keep them up. With 
such as these the temptation to sell is 
great, and they would be an easy prey for 
American dollars if the true worth of 
their heirlooms were fully understood 
and appreciated on the other side of the 
ocean. 

On the other hand, the American 
amateur has always had untold difficul- 
ties to contend with in his search for 
trophies. .On all sides he meets con- 
tinually with fraud, trickery and out- 
rageous overcharges from unscrupulous 
dealers; so, very often, he gives up his 
quest in despair. 

So far I have not made a particular 
point of paintings and sketches, because 
I do not think they are especially threat- 
ened by the American invasion. As a 
rule the most important of them are in 
public galleries; those in private collec- 
tions can be exchanged, bought and sold 
without seriously endangering the artistic 
standard of the country. 

There is an astonishing number of 
mere speculators, who impose themselves 
on the public as connoisseurs. They 
look upon art as simply the pastime of 
the moment, as an outlet for their crav- 
ing after novelty! One of their favorite 
fads is to collect objects of just one pe- 
riod. Often the choice of an apartment 
is enough to determine their artistic con- 
ceptions. For instance, if their rooms 
are decorated in Louis XVI, Renaissance 
or Moorish style they will furnish them 
with nothing but Louis XVI tables, 
Renaissance chests or Moorish tapes- 
tries. 

Altho a certain amount of toleration 
may be shown such triflers, the plain 
duty of all who love art for art’s sake is 
to protest energetically against the 
wholesale mutilation and ruin of any 
entire collection of decorative art, for 
art and decoration are one in the present 
instance. It can never be anything more 
than an incomplete, disfigured and, in 
some way, defective work which is taken 
away. So those who see the treasures 
in distant museums will never know what 
they were before their exile. 

Paris, FRANCE 
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The Bible in Modern English 


Wuen Nikon substituted in the 
church service contemporary Russian for 
the ancient and uncomprehended Slavon- 
ic it caused a schism in the Greek Church 
which three centuries have not healed. 
When an attempt was made last year 
in Athens to translate the New Testa- 
ment into modern Greek the students put 
a stop to it by street riots and threatened 
murder and incendiarism. The publica- 
tion of modern English versions of the 
Scriptures in this country meets with the 
same spirit of opposition, but manifested 
in milder ways, no weapons more dan- 
gerous than ridicule being used. The 
religious formalist is shocked at the pre- 
sumption of those who dare lay their 
sacrilegious hands on the sacred lan- 
guage of 1611. The literary formalist, to 
whom the Bible is a literary classic rather 
than the living word of God, talks about 
the folly of translating Shakespeare and 
misquotes Franklin’s joke. 

But the demand of the people for the 
Gospel in their own tongue is too strong 
to be checked, and within the last five 
years many modern English versions of 
parts of the Bible have been published 
and reached millions of readers and hear- 
ers. They have circulated after the man- 
ner of needed books, by loan and gift 
and recommendation to friends. To 
many who classed the Testament with 
the “ Spectator,” and read it as often, 
they revived the custom of private Bible 
reading. In the Sunday schools they 
created a new interest and made teaching 
easier. In evangelistic services they be- 
came a powerful force. 

There are many indications of a gen- 
eral revival of religious feeling and the 
extension of religious influences in this 
country to many now untouched by 
them, and on this account the publication 
of these new versions is especially timely, 
for if we are to have a new Pentecost 
we must have the conditions of the first; 
when each heard the word of God in his 
own tongue. The modern man is too 
polite to read an “ epistle ”; he knows it 
is not addressed to him. But a “ letter ” 
may have a message in it for him. Some 


words of Paul to the Church in Corinth 
are not inappropriate to quote in this 
connection : 

“Unless, in using the gift of ‘ tongues,’ you 
utter intelligible words, how can what you 
say be understood? You will be speaking to 
the winds! There is, for instance, a certain 
number of different languages in the world, 
and not one of them fails to convey meaning. 
If, however, I do not happen to know the lan- 
guage, I shall be a foreigner to those who 
speak it, and they will be foreigners to me. 
And so with you; since you are striving for 
spiritual gifts, be eager to excel in such as will 
build up the faith of the Church. Therefore 
let him who, when speaking, uses the gift of 
‘tongues’ pray for ability to interpret them. 
If, when praying, I use the gift of ‘ tongues,’ 
my spirit indeed prays, but my mind is a blank. 
What, then, is my conclusion? Simply this: 
I will pray with my spirit, but with my mind 
as well; I will sing with my spirit, but with 
my mind as well. If you bless God with your 
spirit only, how can the man in the congre- 
gation who is without your gift say ‘Amen’ 
to your thanksgiving? He does not know 
what you are saying! Your thanksgiving may 
be excellent, but the other is not helped by it. 
Thank God, I use the gift of ‘tongues’ more 
than any of you. But at a meeting of the 
Church I would rather speak five words with 
my mind, and so teach others, than ten thou- 
sand words when using the gift of ‘ tongues.’ ” 
—Twentieth Century Testament. 

There are, fortunately, several more or 
less modernized translations now in the - 
market. If we can only prevent any one 
of them from being authorized by some 
king or church or society they will doa 
great deal of good. The most popular, 
and in our opinion deservedly so, is the 
Twentieth Century New Testament,* 
now first published in a single volume 
after the translators have had the benefit 
of five years of criticism of their tentative 
version. It is not an old version patched 
up so as to last a little longer, but a new 
rendering expressed in words and style 
such as might be used if it were written 
for us of to-day, as, indeed, we believe it 
was. The translators have followed the 
example of Tyndale and Wiklif and 
Luther and write idiomatically, not pe- 
dantically. It is such language as we use 





*THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW THSTAMENT. 
Revised edition. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00. 
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nowadays to express to each other our 
deepest thought and emotion, when we 
are really in earnest and want to make 
an impression on a man. In many re- 
spects the spirit and mode of thought of 
the early Roman empire was more akin 
to that of to-day than later ages, and the 
letters of Paul, like those of Cicero, show, 
when properly translated, little of that 
archaic flavor which is so delightful to 
the litterateur and so repellent to the 
average man. 

The revision of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury version has improved it, but it still 
has too many expressions belonging ex- 
clusively to the King’s English to be 
perfectly acceptable to all English speak- 
ing people. The rearrangement of the 
books is not an advantage, since it is 
neither chronological nor convenient. 

Of the other new translations we must 
mention Weymouth’s Modern Speech 
New Testament,t which is very much 
like the Twentieth Century version and 
in many of the passages better. But, on 
the whole, it is still too tolerant of archa- 
isms, such-as “ dearly loved brethren,” 
and in places too literal, as in using “ the 
Kingdom of the Heavens ” in Matthew. 


& 


The History of Twenty-five 
Years 


Sir SPENCER WALPoLE’s work* is a 
typical example of a history which, while 
possessing no claim to the distinction of 
being well written, is unquestionably in- 
teresting and of almost daily usefulness. 
The style is commonplace and diffuse. 
At times it is wordy in the extreme. In- 
deed, in places it is so wordy as to be 
irritating. This is the case when the 
author is dealing with the great per- 
sonages in English and American his- 
tory of the period which his two volumes 
cover—that is, from 1856 to 1870. 
Whenever he mentions the names of 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright or Cobden, or 
those of Lincoln, Lowell or Garrison, it 
is always with the prefix “ Mr.” no mat- 
ter how many times the name may recur 





‘+ THE MoperN Sppecn New TESTAMENT, Trans- 
lated by Dr. Richard Francis Weymouth. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 
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on a single page. Sir Spencer Walpole 
states in his preface that he was favored 
with proofs of Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone while his own history was pass- 
ing through the press. It is to be 
regretted that he had not an even earlier 
opportunity of reading Morley’s biog- 
raphy; for a close study of a few of 
Morley’s pages would have given him 
some hints as to how he could compress 
his own work, with no loss to the narra- 
tive and without the deletion of any of 
his facts. No one will complain that the 
Walpole volumes are overloaded with 
material. There is nothing in them 
which a student of history would sug- 
gest could have been left out with ad- 
vantage. On the contrary, the student 
will have a feeling of thankfulness to- 
ward Sir Spencer Walpole for the well- 
arranged material which he has brought 
into his work; but there is a redundancy 
of style which suggests the need of the 
frequent and judicious use of the copy 
reader’s blue pencil. 

This is the worst that can be said of 
Walpole’s volumes. On the other hand, 
much more can be said in their favor. 
The leisure of twenty years has gone 
into the collection of the material and 
into the writing of the history; and the 
author must have had unusual leisure, or 
he has worked hard in the time at his 
disposal. His history covers Europe, 
and to a large extent the United States, 
as well as the United Kingdom and the 
oversea possessions of Great Britain. He 
cites an authority for every statement 
he makes; and his authorities, appended 
as footnotes, show that there are few 
sources—British, American or European 
—on which he has not drawn. 

The marshaling of all this material 
has been excellently managed, and aside 
from the faults which have been in- 
dicated the narrative moves forward in 
good and acceptable order. It has to be 
remembered that Sir Spencer Walpole 
by his long official experience is excep- 
tionally well qualified for the task. He 
is the son of Spencer Walpole, who’ was 
Home Secretary in the Tory Govern- 
ment which preceded the memorable 
dissolution of 1868; and he himself was 
in official life from 1858, when he became 
a clerk in the War Office, until 1899, 
when he retired from the high and re- 
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sponsible position of Secretary to the 
Post Office. 

John Morley, Justin McCarthy and 
Herbert Paul, who have written of much 
the same period, each had the advantage 
of being of the House of Commons, but 
Sir Spencer Walpole is the only living 
English writer who has had the great 
advantage of long service in Downing 
Street while at work as’ an historian. 
Evidence of the unique value of such a 
training for historical work is forthcom- 
ing in nearly every chapter. It is par- 
ticularly obvious in those chapters which 
deal with the severance of the old eccle- 
siastical courts and the House of Lords 
from all connection with divorce cases; 
with Parliamentary reform in 1867; with 
the reform of criminal law, and with the 
successive steps forward which have 
made St. Martin’s le-Grand—Sir Spen- 
cer Walpole’s last official home—the 
headquarters of the most comprehensive, 
the most efficient and the best admin- 
istered postal and telegraph systems in 
the world. Sir Spencer Walpole is fa- 
miliar with their inner history. He 
knows their traditions, their usages and 
their routine; and the better acquainted 
a student is with the other histories of 
the middle years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the greater is his indebtedness to 
Sir Spencer Walpole for the many little 
asides in which he introduces new mate- 
rial, based not on books, official or non- 
official, but on his own personal experi- 
ence, and on the information which he 
acquired first hand during his long and 
distinguished career in the British civil 
service. The first hundred pages in the 
second volume are devoted to the War 
of the Rebellion and to the attitude of 
England toward the Federal and Con- 
federate Governments. So far as the 
American end of the story is concerned, 
American readers will find in it nothing 
that is new, nor will they be inclined to 
regard the story as well told. But they 
will value the insight which the Walpole 
volumes afford to the actions of English 
statesmen, which at the time were so 
disturbing to this country; and remem- 
bering that these volumes are written 
primarily for English readers, they will 
welcome the inclusion in them of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. 
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Besiwes having the interest of a well 
told story, The Divine Fire,* by May 
Sinclair, contains the history of the 
evolution of a human soul, written by 
an author who has an appreciation of 
conditions under which spiritual values 
are revealed. And the terms “soul ” 
and “ spiritual values ” have no refer- 
ence to the religious dogmas. The 
hero is a cockney clerk, who by some 
mystery of congenital laws happened 
to be a genius instead of a salesman. 
He was related to light and darkness, 
to Htaven and hell, by a sort of poetic 
ligament of the spirit which the world 
has always been obliged to accept with- 
out explanation. 

When the author introduces him he 
is like an egg ready to hatch. He has 
not himself recognized the difference 
betvreen himself and the lesser barn- 
yard types. He is not really alive, 
merely sentient, in a sort of prenatal 
trance. Then the miracle happens; he 
dries his feathers, feels the poetic pulse 
in his wings and writes a poem in the 
true classic style. Somebody hears the 
nightingale note in it, and he gets his 
first perch in a borrowed treetop. But 
the rest of him is still incomplete. He 
is a ferment of magnificent qualities 
and possibilities. There are seven 
Rickmans in him (that is his unpoetic 
name, by the way), each having his 
fling. One gets drunk while another 
broods conscience-stricken of the 
transgression; one falls into all man- 
ner of sins while another holds out 
like an archangel against the down- 
ward pull. One is a lover and one is a 
poet. And his first love affair is in 
keeping with his chaotic condition. He 
is after the blood and wine of life. He 
is distracted by the varying elements 
of his own personality. At last comes 
the good woman, and the pure, high 
love which co-ordinates his faculties. 
She is a sort of invocation to the noble 
man in him, a man capable of high 
poetic action in his own soul, not sim- 
ply of writing poetry, but of being him- 
self the personal essence of what is 





*TuEe Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. New 
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great and inspiring in poetry. The 
adequate presentation of such a char- 
acter in fiction denotes a creative imag- 
ination in the author which far sur- 
passes that necessary for the making 
of an average hero in fiction. In or- 
der to fully develop such a character 
the movement of the story must be like 
time, slow and natural. Details that 
are really trivial must be elaborated 
sufficiently to present the moods and 
measures of the hero. Thus there is 
much discussion of art and nature in 
the book, and some kicks at the stolid 
British public. But it is all brilliant 
and essential. Referring to a_ land- 
scape, Rickman remarks: 


“*T say, that’s rather uncanny, isn’t it? 
, There’s a horrible unconsciousness 
about it,’ he went on, pursuing as usual his own 
fancy. ‘If you could get bare nature without 
spirit, it would look like that.’ ‘It doesn’t look 
quite real,’ she admitted. ‘It hasn’t any reality 
but what we give it.’ ‘Hasn’t it?’ ‘ You think 
that’s only my Cockney view?’ ‘I think it isn’t 
nature. It’s your own idea!’ ‘It isn’t even my 
own idea; I bagged it from Coleridge. P’raps 
you'll say he muddled himself with opium till 
he couldn’t tell which was nature and which 
was Coleridge; but there was old Words- 
worth, as sober as a church warden, and he 
knew. What you call my Cockney view is the 
view of the modern poets. They don’t—they 
can’t distinguish between nature and the human 
soul. Talk of getting near to nature—we 
wouldn’t know nature if we saw it now. Those 
everlasting poets have got so near it that 
they've blocked the view for themselves and 
everybody else. If you want nature 
you mustn’t go to the poets of nature. They’ve 
humanized it. I wouldn’t mind that, if they 
hadn’t womanized it, too.’ ‘That only means 
that they loved it,’ she said softly. ‘It means 
that they’ve demoralized it; and that now it 
demoralizes us. Nature is the supreme senti- 
mentalist. It’s all their fault. They’ve been 
flinging themselves on the bosom of Mother 
Earth and sitting and writing Stanzas and De- 
jection on it, and lying down like a tired child 
on it, and weeping away their lives of care 
that they have borne and yet must bear on it 
till they’ve saturated it with their beastly 
pathos. 
left for anybody else. 
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Rickman occasionally returns to his 
house of bondage. Upon these occa- 
sions, however, he is like some splen- 
did flower bursting up through the 
ground, with a sprinkling of unhal- 


There isn’t a dry, comfortable place 
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lowed dirt upon its petals. And from 
first to last there is an indescribable up- 
ward push in the book toward higher 
ideas which is stimulating. 


ot 
Myers’s Fragments 
and Poetry 


THE experieficed reader approaches 
any work by Frederic Myers with ex- 
pectation, and the assurance of satis- 
faction at least on certain lines; for the 
man had a genius for expression and, 
as is necessary to the highest expres- 
sion, for conception also. His posthu- 
mous work on “ Human Personality ” 
is acknowledged to be a marvelous ex- 
position of an hypothesis, marshaled 
with ingenuity, illustrated with learn- 
ing, illuminated by imagination, hu- 
manized by feeling; so that even if the 
hypothesis itself were a forlorn hope 
and a lost cause the skill in statement 
and the wealth of human appeal, to- 
gether with the suggestive points of 
view and the insight, intelligence and 
information exhibited, would redeem 
it and render it of interest. So with 
these fragments of his prose and verse, 
edited by his wife three years after his 
death, in loving tribute to a nature that 
always awakened affection and com- 
manded attention. But here* is less 
an argument than a “document,” the 
inner life of a poet and thinker, with 
his pilgrimage amid the ideas of his 
time, with some revelation of his asso- 
ciates, and of his attitude and their 
joint action in relation to “ Psychical 
Research,” of which he was the leader. 
In parentage and education and friends 
he was among the fortunate, and in the 
comrades and competitors of his career. 
His Odyssey, also, among the differ- 
ent forms of faith is modern and im- 
portant, from Hellenism through 
Christianity to Agnosticism, and to 
“the final faith,” and satisfying to him- 
self, of Psychism. Throughout his life 


of Prose 


. the problem of the other life absorbed 


him, and the spirit of his relation to it 

is instructive and typical of the man. 
“My history has been that of a soul strug- 

gling into the conviction of its own — 


* FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND POETRY. By F 
H. Myers. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
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)stponing all else to the one question whether 
ife and love survive the tomb. That convic- 


tion has at last been granted to me. 


“The scientific mind of the actual genera- 


tion is scarcely prepared to use in any fruit- 


ul manner—or even to realize with full clear- 
ess—a discovery so far remote from the syn- 
hesis of knowledge on which human thought 


is at present engaged. The fact alleged has 
few existing connections; it remains, so to say, 


1 the mere surface of the hearer’s mind. 
The attraction of straws to amber was 


in like manner for many years a phenomenon 
too remote from existing knowledge to sink 
deep even into the most eager minds: yet that 
unexplained physical attraction then, like this 


inexplained spiritual attraction now, was prob- 


ably the phenomenon of greatest pregnancy 
offered to the observation of men.” “I had 
therefore often a sense of great solitude, and 
of an effort beyond my strength.” “ But now 


| felt a knowledge almost greater than I could 
bear; a knowledge beside which the last ex- 
periment of the biologist, the last speculation 
1f the philosopher, seemed trifling as the sport 
f a child, and yet a knowledge which none 
would receive from me, an answer to which 
none cared to listen, altho the riddle was at the 
heart of all.” 


And from his letters these way- 
marks of his happiness appear. “ The 
future life is so certain that a transi- 
tion from this world to that—unless 
where a life and work seem inter- 
rupted, or some survivor is left forlorn 

-cannot in itself seem a cause for 
mourning. My thoughts are not of 
Death, but of Life”—an attitude 
wherein conventional Christianity is 
transcended and the contemplation of 
philosophy attained. And the philos- 
ophy of pain and the vernacular of 
happiness are thus rendered: “ We are 
all booked for such a good thing in 
the next world that it matters compara- 
tively little how we fare in this,” and 
here traditional Christianity comes 
‘loser! And “ When after death you 
nter on the endless and unimaginable 
appiness which I confidently antici- 
pate for you, you must give me the 
leasure of coming up to me and say- 
ing, “Well, you told me of this when 
| hardly ventured to believe it!’”—a 
kind of transcendental “I told you so,” 
or, rather, “ You told me so.” The his- 
tory of the “ Society for Psychical Re- 
search” is graphically sketched in 
these narrations. We feel the impulse 


so curiously conditioned by disillusion- 
ment, world-weariness and the convic- 
tion that “ here or nowhere,” as Goethe 
said, was “their America,” their new 
world which the old world sadly 
needed. 

Finally, there remains to mention 
only his poems, which fill nearly half 
the book. They are so good they 
should be better; but his congenital 
sin, perhaps, of rhetoric—a fairy gift 
more fitted for his prose—too often 
gets the best of them. Yet they do 
please, and yet they might please more, 
after his experience and with so little 


‘effort or with more of restraint. 


The book is beautifully made; the il- 
lustrations unusually good for a work 
of this kind. 

& 
The Women of America. By Elizabeth Mc- 
began New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1.50. 

We wonder sometimes what has be- 
come of the fine reticences of friendship? 
How far is one justified in laying before 
the public the confidences of those who 
do not suspect they are being inter- 
viewed? We were trained, as children, to 
respect certain laws of hospitality, one 
of which was that it was not nice to 
criticise a household where we had been 
entertained. A book like Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s The Women of America im- 
presses us as a glaring example of a 
custom now altogether too common. It 
was once accounted base to injure a man 
whose salt you had eaten; a woman’s 
salted almonds should be quite as sacred. 
Newspaper enterprise has added an- 
other to the minor miseries of life; from 
the tramp we feed at the door, and who 
may be a Wyckoff or a Flynt, to the col- 
lege-bred woman we entertain at our 
board, any or all of our visitors may be 
viewing us critically as promising mate- 
rial for a journalistic story. Nor are 
their eyes sympathetic, altho they are 
eyes of guests. The reader has .to 
furnish the sympathy—and the salt. 
Miss McCracken, in the preface to her 
book, makes a merit of its freedom from 
statistical information. Statistics have 
their uses. Where the text is argu- 
mentative scattered instances have no 
weight. She finds, for example, a Colo- 
rado woman who “has voted for ten 
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years,” is pushing, disagreeable and not 
overscrupulous. We could match this 
fearsome example with fifty women from 
Wyoming who have voted for over 
thirty years and who are nothing of the 
sort; but who are all that refined and 
noble women should be. A woman who 
must be at least twenty-one years old 
does not have her whole nature changed 
by so extraneous a thing as the ballot, 
whether in a Woman’s Club, of which 
Miss McCracken approves, or in the 
larger civic club, of which she does not. 
The book is often unjust in its criticism, 


fulsome in its praise, illogical in its at-. 


tempts at argument. The Women of 
America are found in small towns and 
great ones, in clubs and colleges, on the 
stage, in the professions and trades, in 
philanthropy, literature and art, but most 
of all in widely scattered homes, which 
each “wise woman buildeth with her 
hands,” and to each of these facets of the 
many-sided life of American woman 
kind a chapter of the book is devoted. 
It could not be called a serious contribu- 
tion to sociological literature, partly be- 
cause it is a vitascope of photographs 
from a car window instead of the care- 
ful canvasses of a Millet, who has known 
his subjects long, and loved them well. 


& 


Scientific Aspects of Mormonism; or, Religion 
in Terms of Life. By Nels L Nelson, 
Professor in Brigham Young University. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 75. 


This presentation of the theology of 
Mormonism is of especial interest be- 
cause it affords almost the only oppor- 
tunity for a Gentile to learn what it is. 
The “ B6ok of Mormon” and the other 
scriptures of the Church are the most 
unreadable of all the sacred books of the 
world’s religions, so the ordinary reader 
has had little chance to know what the 
Mormons believe. We are not quite 
sure that he will know now, for while 
Professor Nelson has given us an in- 
terestingly written book, in which the 
results of modern science are brought 
into harmony with the Bible, freely in- 
terpreted, and sort of an eclectic religion 
constructed by selecting the best ideas of 
all the sects and faiths, there is no evi- 
dence beyond an occasional quotation 
from Joseph Smith’s sermons adduced 
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to show that this idealistic and quite 
presentable theology is Mormonism. 
al 


Pebbles 


Monpay was a great day in our neighbor- 
hood for breaking colts. Among them were 
Joseph Diss, Ira Upchurch, George Tuttle and 
Harve Stewart—Mt. Sterling (Ill.) Repub- 
lican. 

THE LETTERS OF A FOREIGNER. 

Bitoxi, Miss., March 3d.—One of the con- 
ditions in this glorious but detestable country 
that have filled me with wonder is the splen- 
did yet conterytible manner in which the col- 
ored pecpic are being assisted to rise to nobler 
and better thi..zs while receiving such treat- 
ment as might properly be accorded to the 
lower orders of the brute creation. Every- 
where I find that negroes are slowly but surely 
advancing to a higher plane, tho I am given 
to understand that for the most part they are 
worse off than before they received their free- 
dom. In science and education they are mak- 
ing rapid headway, while gradually falling into 
a state of degradation that seems to be getting 
worse and worse from year to year, if I may 
believe the people whom I have interviewed 
upon the subject. If the lynchings go on in- 
creasing at the present ratio it is safe to say 
that in a decade or two only good negroes will 
remain in this country. Here in the South, 
however, many of the people think it will take 
longer than that to completely eliminate the 
race. I have been greatly interested in the 
noble but despicable manner in which the 
President has been treating the race question. 
I find after careful inquiry and a conscientious 
reading of the editorials bearing upon this sub- 
ject that Mr. Roosevelt has shown rare judg- 
ment and tact in this matter, while exhibiting 
to the civilized world that he is wholly unfit to 
occupy the exalted position to which he has ac- 
cidentally been called by an admiring and dis- 
gusted nation. He has won the confidence and 
respect of thinking people everywhere and 
brought the cultured and refined classes to a 
thorough understanding of the fact that he is 
unsafe because of his foolish impulsiveness and 
calm determination. It is generally admitted 
that he has been actuated by the highest mo- 
tives in his dealing with the race problem, al- 
tho nobody doubts that his scheme is merely to 
capture the colored delegates in the next con- 
vention. You will be interested to hear from 
me that the sectional hatred which once di- 
vided the country has wholly died out and that 
at present the South is as solid as ever in its 
detestation of the political conditions imposed 
by the North. Trusting that I have made my- 
self entirely clear, I have the honor to be your 
humble, obedient servant—Theophilus Fitz- 
maurice Garmoyle in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Revolution by Assassination 


Last week we printed an article by a 
Russian the purpose of which was to 
defend the assassination of tyrants. 
Scarcely had the lines been read when 
the theory was put into deed: the Grand 
Duke Sergius was killed by a well aimed 
bomb, and the man who threw it gloried 
in the act, which also threw away his 
own life. He had slain the chief tyrant 
of Russia, and he believed his act would 
do something to save his people. He be- 
lieves himself a hero, a noble, self-sacri- 
ficing deliverer. 

Was he right? Let us think about it. 

There is an old story in an old Book 
of just such an act. The people had been 
sadly oppressed by a tyrant. Fighting 
was impossible; the tyrant had disci- 
plined soldiers and arms, while they had 
none. But one of the oppressed people 
made an excuse to see the tyrant alone 
ard he attacked and killed him with a 
Icng dagger and then left the room, shut- 
ting and fasten‘ng the door behind him, 
and escaped without immediate sus- 
picion, called his people together with 
their improvised weapons, and in the 
confusion and alarm deliverec the peo- 
ple, so that “ the land had rest fourscore 
years.” Did he do right? 

It is the choice between open civil war 
and secret assassination. Here is the 
case of Russia: The people have the 
natural right of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. That we will assume without 
arguing it, altho there are those who do 
not believe in the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; we do. The 
Russians have that right, but it is refused 
them. They are controlled and enslaved 
by a clique of tyrants. That tyranny 
ought, in some proper way, to be over- 
thrown. What is a proper way? 

A company of men determine that it 
must be overthrown. They believe it 
can be done. How shall they do it? 

One way is to make an open fight. Let 
ttem proclaim war. Let them tell the 
Czar that they will gather their men, and 
bic him gather his men, and let the fight 


begin in the open. They will build bar- 
ricades in the streets if they can, they 
will meet his soldiers with knives, gren- 
ades and bombs; they will fire the bar- 
racks ; they will burst into the palace and 
kili the Czar and all his household; they 
will burn the city. All that is legitimate 
war. It will slaughter thousands of in- 
surrectionists and of soldiers and destroy 
millions of property and bring ruin on a 
multitude of homes. That is all right, 
for that is war. In war, once declared, 
an insurrection once proclaimed, there 
may be as much spying and concealing 
and deceiving as you please. It is true 
that champions, or ranks, may fight in 
the open, but they may also snipe in the 
dark, or fling bombs unexpectedly into a 
hive of sleeping men; for that is war. 
Everything is fair in war. The other 
way is to assassinate secretly the tyrant 
leaders and let ihe rest go. To be sure, it 
is not all secret, for they first proclaim 
their war. They publish the fact that 
they intend to kill one, or half a dozen, 
tyrants. They watch their chance; they 
fling a bomb under the Grand Duke’s 
carriage; they kill him and the driver; 
the man who flings the bomb is caught 
and executed. They then wait to see if 
their demand is granted. If not, they 
will kill another, and another, until there 
is such anarchy, or fear, that the liberty 
they ask is granted. Such is their plan. 
Again we ask, Is this.wa: also right, or 
is it wrong? Or is it iixhi when the 
other way is impossible ? 

One consideration has to do with its 
success. An unsuccessful revolution is 
never condoned. But it may succeed. It 
did succeed in the case of Ehud; it suc- 
ceeded equally in the case of Judith, if 
one may trust either tale. But whether 
true or false, those stories are of value as 
illustrating what the world has thought 
of such courage. Judith has come down 
as one of the world’s heroines. Are the 
assassins of the Russian tyrants to be 
counted honorable heroes with him who 
slew Eglon and her who slew Holo- 
fernes ? 

But, on the other hand, the assassina- 
tion of tyrants may only make the 
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tyranny more bitter. That is true, and 
equally revolutions have failed and new 
chains have been bound about a more 
helpless people. Such assassination is as 
criminal as-an unsuccessful revolt. The 
sword of Brutus did not free Rome from 
tyranny. It was a triple tyranny that 
followed. 

There was a call for a zemsky sobor 
adopted by the Council of Ministers, 
signed by the Czar, and already in type 
to be promulgated March 14th, 1881, 
when the bomb of the assassin thrown 
at the carriage of Alexander II on 
March 13th put back Russian reform 
24 years and nobody knows how much 
longer. And this was the most liberal 
ruler Russia ever had, the man who 
abolished the knout, reformed the courts, 
improved the schools and did what we 
could not do with our government, ac- 
complished the emancipation of the serfs 
without bloodshed, without injury to the 
owners.and with an endowment of land 
to the freedman. If the attempt of the 


terrorists to assassinate the Czar at the 
blessing of the Neva last month had suc- 
ceeded Sergius would now be ruler of 


Russia. 

If there ever was a justifiable assassi- 
nation it was that of Marat, for here was 
a vile and malignant individual wielding 
almost absolute power of life and death 
without a shadow of legal authority and 


tu the great injury of his country, but- 


Charlotte Corday did no service to any 
one by her brave act. 

But what answer are we to give to our 
own question? Is revolution by assassi- 
nation of the tyrants wrong and is revo- 
lution by slaughter of thei. armies right? 

How easy the answer would be if we 
could only say with Yolstoy that all vio- 
lence is wrong! He would forbid equally 
both resorts. He would bid us refuse to 
fight even for ourliberty. Assassination of 
Plehve or Sergius is horrible ; the slaugh- 
ter of thousands at the barricades is a 
thousand times more horrible. But it is 
not argument, it is not the balance of 
horrors and slaughters, it is only the old 
sense of fair play even to tyrants, giving 
even the devil a show, which makes us 
choose the costlier, more dangerous, 
more tedious way of open rebellion and 
civil war to that of secret plotting and 
assassination. We do not say that the 
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tyrant has any rights, or that any one 
need mourn his taking off ; but it will be 
a nobler page in the history of a nation 
when they gain their freedom by their 
united strength measured with strength, 
r.ther than when a secret assassin’s 
hands have frightened a pusillanimous 
r.ler into accepting the conditions im- 
posed by a hidden foe. 

Terrorism is the practical and logical 
application of that false philosophy 
which teaches that the history of the 
world is a series of biographies, that 
every institution is the shadow of some 
great man, that . .urt gossip, rather than 
statistics, is the material of history. It 
is the old literary theory of history now 
slowly giving place to the scientific con- 
ception, which reduces the power of the 
individual to normal proportions. ~“De- 
luded by this phantasm of the Brocken 
which exaggerates a man on a high place 
into a gigantic shadow, people hold 
Rockefeller personally responsible for 
the evils of capitalism and attempt the 
assassination of Frick or Sage to cure 
the wrongs of labor. 

There are cases where a single indi- 
vidual stands in the way of the progress 
of the world and temporarily impedes it, 
but such are rarer than is popularly sup- 
posed, and it is very dangerous to leave 
it to any individual to determine who 
they are. The assassin is the real mon- 
arch, the one-man ruler; he is the true 
tyrant, the usurper of power. Even ina 
despotism the king rules ty the will of 
at least a considerable proportion of the 
people, but the assassin usually repre- 
sents a small group and often, as in the 
case of Guiteau and Czolgosc, only kim- 
self. 

The enemy of a free people is not the 
monarch, but the monarchy, and the 
monarchy is not a man, nor a chair, nor 
a code of laws, but a sentiment, and as 
such is invulnerable to bombs and bul- 
lets. When we realize that a king is only 
a common man he becomes only a com- 
mon man. 

If we seem somewhat to avoid a plain 
answer to a hard question, we may yet 
say that all the world stands silent, re- 
fuses to be surprised at the tragedy and 
withholds the usual expression of horror. 
Even Russian tyranny dares not give the 
dead a burial beside his fathers, for it 
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ows that Russia breathes a sigh of re- 
lief at his death, and that the people of 
every Europear nation have a better hope 
now that the chief buttress of Russian 
tyranny has fallen. 


“National Honor” 


One reason for the recent conflict be- 
tween the President and the Senate, 
which prevented the United States from 
taking a step forward at this time in the 
world movement for the substitution of 
judicial decisions for war between na- 
tions, was the feeling that “honor” 
sometimes requires a resort to blows. 
Where this feeling is so strong that 
dueling is still allowed between individ- 
uals on questions of honor, for instance 
in France and Germany, it is perhaps 
natural that the nation should desire to 
reserve for war the. questions which are 
supposed to involve its honor. But be- 
tween nations such as the United States 
and Great Britain, both of which have 
destroyed this practice among individuals 
as ‘“‘ dishonorable,” there would seem to 
be no reason for reserving from treaties 
of arbitration questions which affect the 
“national honor.” 

It is a greater honor to a nation to 
submit a controversy to arbitration than 
to resort to war for its settlement. And 
the best sentiment of the mass of man- 
kind to-day is that war should be the 
last resort in any controversy. There 
are some questions which stir the people 
so that they would rebel against a de- 
cision by a court. For instance, if an 
International Court should decide that 
a nation has not a right to adopt such 
a constitution as it pleases and to amend 
it from time to time in such a way as 
seems to it best for its own welfare, the 
people would rise up against such a de- 
cision. Since the declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence this has become a 
recognized right among nations and is 
now one of the rules of the Law of Na- 
tions. The International Court would 
have to recognize and enforce this 
Law of Nations, just as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has to recog- 
nize and enforce the laws enacted by the 
l‘ederal Congress. 

It is a further fact that nations have 
acknowledged and incorporated into the 


Law of Nations most of the rights for 
the preservation of which the people will 
fight, no matter what the legal docu- 
ments and decisions may declare as the 
law. Clinging to war under such con- 
ditions as the proper form for the trial 
of controversies which are supposed to 
“involve vital interests or national 
honor ” is an evidence of fear to accept 
the good already actually achieved. 
Why cling to the shadows of justice 
from the night of the war era when the 
light of real justice by judicial decision 
according to recognized principles of 
law is actually dawning? 

As the Law of Nations recognizes our 
essential rights, why not place the en- 
forcement of these rights according to 
these laws in the hands of an Interna- 
tional Court composed of the most emi- 
nent and honored jurists of the world? 
Will they be more apt to render an un- 
just or corrupt decision, contrary to the 
law and the evidence, than would result 
from a trial by war? 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, the leading 
man of America in the arbitration move- 
ment, has repeatedly emphasized the 
thought that individuals are required 
to bow to the law even in matters which 
they regard as affecting their “ honor,” 
and that nations are in duty bound to do 
the same. He says: “ What is law for 
the individual should be law fora na- 
tion.” And without doubt the day is 
fast coming when nations will be per- 
fectly guaranteed in the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of every real right, and when it will 
be unlawful as well as unnecessary for 
them to resort to force in their main- 
tenance. But in the transition period 
through which we are now passing re- 
sort to the court in the first instance, 
with right of appeal to arms after an 
adverse decision which affects vital in- 
terests or national honor, would put the 
honor of The Hague Court between 
every nation and the loss of any of its 
substantial rights, and without depriving 
any nation of the right to preserve them 
by its military forces in case the inter- 
national judges prove corrupt or incom- 
petent for the great trust delegated to 
them. 

If the treaties of arbitration had pro- 
vided for an appeal to arms after decision 
by The Hague Court in questions which 
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affected vital interests or national honor, 
instead of calling for a special agree- 
ment before resort to The Hague Court 
in any case, the Senate would have rati- 
fied the treaties. For in deciding to 
make the appeal to arms the Senate 
would have had it voice. And the treaties 
failed because, as drawn, they deprived 
the Senate of its right to pass judgment 
on what questions shall be arbitrated 
and what questions must still be settled 
by force. The action of the Senate has 
only postponed, not permanently nor 
even for a great while prevented, the 
conclusion of treaties of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and other na- 
tions. Therefore much thought should 
be given from this time on to these ideas 
which throw light upon the path which 
leads out of the night of injustice by 
war into the day of justice through ar- 
bitration and the organization of a 
parliament of nations. 


ee) 
The Villain as Hero 


In accordance with the tendency of 
the times to economize by combination, 
our novelists and dramatists are cutting 
down their force of dramatis persone 
by making the villain the hero. The au- 
thor has thus one less character to feed 
and clothe, and his task is easier also 
because of the two it has been found 
much more difficult to make the hero 
interesting. He was formerly considered 
indispensable, because our simple-minded 
ancestors thought it proper that in fiction 
virtue should triumph at the last. A 
hero was necessary, if for no other rea- 
son, to marry the pure and _ lovely 
heroine. But now that the heroine most 
in vogue is she of the putrid past, the 
villain-hero is provided with a fitting 
consort. 

To be sure there has always been a 
tendency for the villain to crowd the 
hero from his legitimate position in the 
center of the stage; even such masters as 
Goethe and Milton found it difficult to 
keep him in his place. Sympathy with 
the criminal as the victim of social in- 
justice has been common since the days 
of “Les Miserables.” Stories of the 
cleverness of criminals have amused the 
world for at least 3,000 vears, for there 
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is a tale as old as the pyramids of the 
man who robbed Pharaoh’s treasury and 
as a reward of his wickedness and wit 
married his daughter. 

But what seems to be the distinguish- 
ing feature of modern literature in this 
respect is the new attitude in which the 
reader is placed. He has changed sides. 
The old blood-and-thunder novel had its 
successful criminals, but its morality was 
thoroughly conventional, like that of the 
stage melodrama. The most popular 
fiction of the class has always been the 
detective story, where the reader is ab- 
sorbingly engaged in tracking the crim- 
inal and bringing him to justice. Now- 
adays the magazines are filled with the 
life stories of all kinds of malefactors, 
stories entitled “ confessions,” but which 
are really boasts. The reader by proxy 
becomes a tramp, a pickpocket or a gam- 
bler. Formerly we had abundant ac- 
counts of the under world, but it was 
always looked at from above. Now the 
reader has to lie on his back in the mud 
and look up. In many things the ethical 
aspect of the world is different from this 
point of view. 

The moral effect of the newer type of 
fiction is obviously much worse than 
the old. The stories of “ Sherlock 
Holmes ” and of “ Raffles ” deai with the 
same kind of subjects, and tiiey are 
equally entertaining, but while the for- 
mer has done no perceptible harm to the 
community, the latter has. Both char- 
acters, of course, are imitated by im- 
pressionable youths, but the amateur 
detective does less harm to himself and 
the neighbors than the amateur burglar. 
The series of daring hold-ups in New 
York houses, which baffled the police for 
weeks, has been found to be due to a 
follower of “ Raffles,’ who took up 
burglary as a joke and found it, like his 
famous example, an easy and gentle- 
manly occupation. Later, another ama- 
teur criminal has been arrested, who got 
his motive and his methods from 
“ Raffles,” and the play still gives in- 
struction in criminology to crowded 
houses all over the country. The new 
sport of burglary is likely to become a 
fad and a strong rival of football in 
popularity. 

The bill now before the New York 
Legislature to prohibit the sale of dime 
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novels will do no good. The value of 
a book is not measured by its price. 
Wagner’s “Simple Life” sells for a 
dime and only a very strict moralist 
would object to it. Many “dime 
novels” are now sold for $1.50, and 
more yet for a cent, fresh ones every 
morning.- We have gone far beyond the 
days when Fagin started his little school 
for pickpocketry in London. Now there 
are correspondence schools, with mil- 
lions of pupils, each of whom receives 
daily a detailed exposition of all the 
latest forms of vice fully illustroted by 
diagrams and photographs. Burglary 
is taught in twelve lessons, and compe- 
tent criminals produced in six weeks. 
Lessons in stenography and dressmak- 
ing are inserted in the papers occasion- 
ally, but lessons in criminology are given 
continuously. Sunday being the day set 
apart for ethical culture, one naturally 
gets a double assignment with colored 
illustrations. If there is any one in this 
enlightened age who does not understand 
in detail the methods of the poolroom, 
the dive and the brothel it is his own 
fault and not that of the yellow journals. 


More attention is paid the education 
of children now than ever before, and 
primary instruction in infantile vices has 
become a feature of some of our news- 


papers. We all of us know of families 
wherein some “ Buster Brown” begins 
each week with a new lot of tricks im- 
mediately on receipt of his red and yel- 
low instruction sheet, and plays the part 
of the infant tough to the applause of 
admiring relatives. Owing to the as- 
siduity of these publications the age limit 
for beginning a life of viciousness has 
been lowered to five years. Like the 
imps Kipling tells about, 


“They weep that they bin too small to sin to 
the hight of their desire.” 


Mischief in the child corresponds to 
crime in the adult. It is depredation on 
society by the individual. It was Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich who many years ago 
founded this literary school with his 
“ Story of a Bad Boy.” The descensus 
Avernt was continued by “ Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” who was much worse. Since then 
the model “ bad boys” in literature have 
continuously multiplied and degenerated, 
and their imitators in real life we see 
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all about us. There is, however, a ray 
of hope in this malethical precocity. It 
is said that the civilized man has the 
advantage over the savage in that he 
has such diseases as measles in infancy, 
when they are less fatal. Is it not possi- 
ble that by sowing all one’s wild oats 
before the age of ten one may become 
i: mune to the temptations of after life? 


Sd 


Ecclesiastical Feud 
Philippines 


THERE are constantly coming to light 
little indications of how delicate is the 
religious question which we have on our 
hands in the Philippine Islands and of 
how it underlies almost all the strictly 
governmental questions which arise over 
there. There are some interesting fea- 
tures of the sort in connection with a case 
lately pending in the courts of Manila. 
One A. W. Prautch, a Protestant mis- 
sionary who has been rather closely con- 
nected with the Aglipay organization, 
brought charges again Lieutenant Boyle, 
an officer of the Philippine scouts sta- 
tioned in Cavite province, in an open let- 
ter to General Randall, published in one 
of the American newspapers of Manila. 

The charges concerned affairs at the 
time of the visit of Archbishop Harty 
to the town of Ternate. This town con- 
tained religious emblems and relics which 
the Spanish and Portuguese friars had 
employed in the previous conversions of 
the island of Ternate, in the East Indies, 
after which,the town was named. Soon 
after the Aglipay movement began in 1902 
the population of Ternate town joined it 
almost bodily, it being asserted that only 
one family in the place remained loyal to 
tkeir old Church affiliations. An Aglipay 
priest was sent to the town, and effort 
was made to take possession of its stone 
church, now nearly two centuries old. In 
any resort to force it is plain that the 
Aglipayites would have had much the 
best of it. But they did not possess the 
church keys, and were not at the time of 
the secession of the inhabitants in pos- 
session of the church. Hence, in accord- 
ance with the order of the then Governor 
Taft that only peaceable measures should 
be employed, they began a suit in the 


in the 
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civil courts, reclaiming the possession of 
th. church in the name of the people of 
the town, by whose labors and contribu- 
tions it was built. This suit is still pend- 
ing, and meanwhile the church was 
closed. The Aglipay followers had 
erected for temporary use a structure of 
cane and palm-tha.ch, wherein were dis- 
played the emblems brought from Ter- 
nate Island and venerated as being con- 
nected with the foundation of this town. 

A few months since Archbishop Harty 
went to Ternate in company with several 
Filipino priests who have remained 
within the regular Catholic ranks. His 
i1.tention appears to have been to take 
possession of the church and proclaim it 
open for worship under a Catholic priest, 
as his suffragan bishops, Doherty and 
Rooker, have done in North Ilokos and 
in Panay. Not having the keys of the 
church, the party with Archbishop Harty 
forced its doors open. A crowd of Agli- 
pay followers had gathered, composed 
mostly of women, who are both most 
zealous and most fanatic in matters of 
religion in the Philippines. They sur- 
rounded the Harty following quite close- 
ly, hissing and applying epithets to them. 
To these one or more of the native priests 
with the Archbishop retorted in kind, it 
is claimed, and the outcome was a petty 
mélée, on a smaller scale, quite such a 
one as occurred in the Pandacan suburb 
of Manila at the beginning of the Agli- 
pay movement, when women of the town 
and a friar fought at the church door, the 
friar getting the worst of the encounter. 

Lieutenant Boyle had turned out an 
escort of native scouts (who are soldiers 
of the army of the United States) to ac- 
company Archbishop Harty, who had 
been brought to Ternate in an army am- 
bulance. Lieutenant Boyle, who is re- 
ported to be a Catholic, proceeded to 
make arrests to quell the disturbance. 
Hence the origin of the charges against 
him by Mr. Prautch. The latter as- 
serted that the scouts arrested women 
who had not taken an active part in the 
trouble ; that some of them were roughly 
and even inhumanly treated, including 
two children, a boy and a girl; 
that prisoners were kept illegally in 
jail for some days, until the insti- 
tution of proceedings of habeas cor- 
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pus in their behalf, whereupon warrants 
were sworn out and an evasive answer 
was made to the superior court of 
Cavite. Mr Prautch asserted further- 
more that the American lieutenant, a few 
days after the disorder at Ternate, forced 
open the cane structure used as a church 
by the Aglipay adherents and took there- 
from the emblems, etc., which had been 
removed from the old church, restoring 
tiem to the possession of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, despite the fact that 
they, like the old church building itself, 
are the subject of litigation in court. 

When action was brought against Mr. 
Prautch in Boyle’s behalf the Protestant 
missionary (or assistant of Aglipay, as 
he has of late appeared to be), upon the 
advice of his attorney, pled guilty to 
“technical libel.” That is, under the law 
forbidding denunciation in certain ways 
of officers or agents of government, he 
confessed that his charges, in the manner 
in which they were made, were technical- 
ly criminal libel. He asserted, however, 
that he was able to prove the truth of the 
statements of fact therein contained. 
This was not entered into, as the defend- 
ant had requested the assessment against 
him of the lightest fine imposed by the 
law, admitting that he had infringed the 
provisions in the publication of his 
charges and perhaps in the phraseology 
of them. Sentence had not been passed 
at the time of receiving the last mail from 
Manila. 

The court will, in any event, be unable 
to pass strictly upon the merits of the 
case. But it remains for the American 
Commanding General, and also the civil 
authorities, at whose request the scouts 
are serving in Cavite, to investigate the 
truth of the charges made by Mr. 
Prautch. The latter has virtually admit- 
ted, by his plea, that he should have let 
the matter take its regular course in this 
manner, without resorting to methods of 
publication which may be adjudged un- 
der the law to have a tendency detri- 
mental to the interests of public order. 

The incident is illustrative of difficul- 
ties which are continually arising. One 
American official can very readily upset, 
for a town or a province, all faith in the 
American assertions that the Govern- 
ment is without bias or interest in re- 
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ligious matters, and can thus spoil the 
effect, for that community, of a long 
course of efforts on the part of the 
Manila authorities practically and ef- 
fectively to teach what “separation of 
Church and State” really means. 

The Aglipay leaders are not by any 
means all of the sort which one would 
like to see at the head of a movement 
which has assumed so great an impor- 
tance as has this schism in the Philippine 
Islands. None the less, the slightest sus- 
picion that the Government is, if not 
“ taking sides,” even showing sympathy 
with the efforts of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to put down this movement will 
strengthen the hands of the pure agi- 
tators, really political, not religious, who 
are now, unfortunately, active in this or- 
ganization. The letter of Governor 
Wright, which was given out during the 
recent campaign in the United States, 
containing a frank expression about these 
men, was probably not written for pub- 
lication; but it was copied from the 
American press into that of Manila and 
aroused considerable feeling on the part 
not only of the Aglipayites but also of 
other radical Filipinos. 

As for the American bishops in the 
Philippines, they are within their rights 
so long as they do not infringe the laws. 
lt may well be suggested to them, how- 
ever, that they are in some cases delib- 
erately provoking to disorder. It is a 
situation calling for great caution as 
Americans and for great charity as 
churchmen. Certainly, it seems a queer 
way to further their cause among a peo- 
ple torn asunder by nearly ten years of 
strife over the same question to invite 
the repetition of scenes of disorder like 
that at Pandacan and like those which 
were occasioned by the arrogant proce- 
dure of Bishop Doherty in North Ilokos. 
Archbishop Harty has made a good im- 
pression in Manila, even among Fili- 
pinos who have turned against Rome, by 
his evident desire to proceed cautiously 
and with full information, by his frank 
bearing and democratic ways. For this 
reason it seems all the more strange that 
he should have chosen Ternate for the 
scene of an endeavor to assert his au- 
thority in somewhat the same manner as 
Spanish prelates would proceed. 
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The Kansas Legislature 
has voted to establish 
a refinery in its oil field, 
and the Governor has signed the bill. 
This followed a quarrel with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which at last refused 
to purchase the Kansas crude oil. Now 
the State will itself refine the oil for the 
benefit of the owners of the wells, and 
perhaps of the consumers. What steps 
next in the way of reprisal the Standard 
Oil Company can take we do not know. 
In days past it has killed out rivals by 
selling oil at prices below cost of pro- 
duction; but it would hardly dare try to 
offer oil to Kansas people at a price be- 
low what it charges to the rest of the 
country for the purpose of destroying a 
State industry. We judge that we shall 
see a new step in the direction of social- 
ism, and we see no evil in it. Next the 
State can buy and own the oil wells, as 
is the case of the Russian oil field at 
Baku, where the Government owns and 
leases the wells. But this present step 
will be, even with the wells still in pri- 
vate possession, a most interesting ex- 
periment in socialism so far as natural 
monopolies are concerned. We already 
have gone far in the experiment of the 
ownership of schools; express business 
in correspondence, literature and goods; 
roads and parks ; gas and electricity ; and 
in less conservative countries the public 
owns the trolleys and railroads. We are 
not moving too fast in these matters, and 
there is a natural limit which will pro- 
tect private property. Let the Kansas 
experiment be fairly tried, and we hope 
it will succeed. Kansas and Colorado 
are good and courageous States to try 
experiments in for the rest of us to 
watch; and already Colorado, Iowa, 
Texas, Oklahoma and other States are 
proposing similar action. 


as 


It is a strange story which 
The Salt Lake Tribune tells. 
Twelve leading citizens, Gen- 
tiles, were invited to a conference in 
Salt Lake City. They discussed con- 
ditions. They agreed—so we are told— 
that the Mormon hierarchy rules Utah 
for its own benefit; that it dominates 
politics everywhere; that it protects its 
members from justice and law; that by 
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its tithes and investments it dominates 
all business except mines and railroads; 
that it silences and corrupts the Gentile 
whose business it destroys if he resists 
or complains; and that it is spreading 
plural marriage through the Church. 
They agreed—so we are told—that there 
must be a public statement made, a pub- 
lic meeting held to denounce this con- 
dition, and an appeal sent to Washing- 
ton; because, “unless the Gentiles of 
Utah shall soon be protected by the 
power of the United States, they will 
either suffer ruin or exile at the hands 
of the hierarchy.” Then, strange to 
tell, was repeated the fable of the mice 
that would bell the cat. Not one of the 
twelve men dared to sign such a state- 
ment! They were not cowards, we are 
told; they were only afraid! For it is, 
we are told, “a reign of terror” under 
which Gentiles live in Utah, “ liberty 
an empty word,” “‘ equality before the 
law’ a devilish satire”; and they cry 
out: 

“Will the Government of the United States 
help us? Will the American people protect us 
and demand justice for us? 

“Tn the name of all that is glorious in our 
history, in the name of humanity, we appeal 
for help.” 

But seeing they refuse to “ appeal” for 
help, are afraid even to ask it, prefer to 
endure the evils they have, and submit to 
the rule of the majority, what can we 
do?. We suspect that the twelve men 
will have first to screw their courage up. 


st 


The University at 


of Virginia 


inauguration of 
dent Alderman, 
who comes from Tu- 
lane University, in New Orleans, to be 
at the head of the old and famous Uni- 
versity of Virginia, opens a new era 
in that institution founded by Thomas 
Jefferson. For one thing, conditions of 
admission have been adopted, as well 
as of graduation. Hitherto any man 
might enter without examination; but 
the establishment of a league of South- 
ern colleges, which requires standards, 
has in part led to the change which 
puts the university in line with the ex- 
perience of other institutions. A fur- 
ther advance is anticipated in the se- 
curing of a more adequate endowment. 
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But an address by President Alderman 
before the Southern Society of New 
York has quite stirred up some South- 
ern blood, and Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, has withdrawn from the com- 
mittee seeking funds, and other ex- 
treme men and journals have entered 
on a crusade against the new presi- 
dent. He ventured to imply that new 
conditions required new measures, and 
that the Southern statesmen of the 
present day lack the idealism of those 
of ante-bellum days, and so lack leader- 
ship. It does not seem very danger- 
ous doctrine, but it has stirred up the 
hot-heads and they are making it warm 
for Dr. Alderman. But the growing 
sentiment of the South is forward, and 
we may expect a considerable progress 
in freedom of thought and expression 
in the next ten years. 


a 


The Senate cannot 
be hurried, and we 
would not wish it, 
but we would have it be prompt in con- 
sidering the treaty with Santo Domingo. 
The President’s communication present- 
ing the treaty was long and strong, but 
it would be wrong to regard it as in 
any degree transgressing the proper atti- 
tude of the President toward a co-ordi- 
nate branch of our Government. If 
conditions are at all as President Roose- 
velt declares—and we cannot doubt it— 
it is our duty to serve ourselves, and 
serve Santo Domingo, and save Euro- 
pean nations from a most disagreeable 
complication, by taking the responsibility 
for the payment of the Dominican debt 
out of Dominican resources. We shall, 
by this treaty, enter into a new stage of 
the Monroe Doctrine, for we shall as- 
sume in extreme cases to see to it that 
other irresponsible American Govern- 
ments live up to their international ob- 
ligations. But that is only right, and it 
is only insisting on justice simply to pro- 
tect ourselves from being forced into 
possible war, as was threatened in the 
Venezuela matter. We trust the Senate 
will not find amendments necessary, and 
that it will not allow any resentment at 
imagined hastiness of the President to 
prevent confirmation. 


The Santo Domingo 
Treaty 
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There is a serious point ‘in- 
volved in the foundling case 
at Clifton, Arizona, which 
does not seem to have been considered by 
the Arizona Supreme Court. It will be 
remembered that the Sisters’ Foundling 
Hospital in this city sent a company of 
orphans for distribution in families. 
Seventeen of them were given, it is ad- 
mitted, carelessly and improperly to ig- 
norant Mexican families, under direction 
of a young priest lately come from 
France. When the American people 
learned the fact they took the children 
by force and distributed them where 
they thought they would be properly 
cared for. The Supreme Court justified 
this violence, solely on the ground that 
the interest of the children was the first 
thing to be considered. That is a prin- 
ciple to be very carefully considered, and 
it might have extraordinary effect. But 
this is also to be considered. Those were 
children of Catholic parents, and under 
Catholic care. Now, most of them have 
been put into Protestant families, as a 
priest from Phoenix, Ariz., writes us. 
That is a very serious matter, and an 
appeal will go to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It would seem right that 
we should not have a dozen Mortara 
cases in Arizona, like that which stirred 
up the Jewish world some years ago. 


al 


India is very slow in 
getting that degree of 
self-government which 
we are encouraging in the Philippines ; 
and the people are getting more and 
more impatient, as the action of the 
annual “Indian National Congress ” 
shows. This body is simply a “ con- 
gress ” of talk, not of legislation. The 
resolutions adopted demand that na- 
tives shall be allowed to gain public 
ffices by competitive tests; that a sys- 
tem of free popular education be 
adopted, which shall include higher 
erades; and, further, that the time has 
come when each province of India 
should elect at least two members to 
the British Parliament, and that na- 
tives should be represented more large- 
'y in the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils. Other resolutions referred to the 
reduction of taxation, and the unnec- 
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essary military burdens. Such ses- 
sions as these are of great influence, 
and promise results before long. The 
growth of a large and intelligent class 
of natives must lead to their demand- 
ing a larger right of self-government. 
It is to be expected that the English 
ruling class will be slow to yield this; 
but there is in England a growing Lib- 
eral sentiment which is likely to be 
strong enough in the coming Parlia- 
ment to aid the native leaders, when 
Lord Curzon, the present unpopular 
Governor-General, . recalled. 


The propensity of 
the Japanese of all 
classes to drop irtto 
poetry on the slightest provocation, such, 
for example, as the sight of a cherry 
blossom or a grasshopper on a twig, long 
ago attracted the interest of the world, 
but their use of poetry in warfare as an 
auxiliary to the force of arms is quite 
unexpected. It must not be inferred by 
the hasty reader that the poetry is used 
for destructive purposes and as such is in 
violation of the Geneva and Hague Con- 
ferences prohibiting the employment of 
unusual and cruel weapons. On the 
contrary it is merely a feature of the re- 
markable exchange of amenities now go- 
ing on between the ex-officio enemies 
along the Sha River. Some of the vil- 
lages have been taken and retaken so 
many times as to resemble a sort of a 
Box and Cox arrangement. The Japa- 
nese and Russian officers on recapturing 
a village find a lunch spread upon the 
table of the quarters which they jointly 
but alternately occupy, with polite notes 
excusing the absence of the hosts, who 
had been hastily called away. On cavalry 
raids the officers are careful to leave 
their P. P. C. cards at headquarters. 
Meetings of an informal nature are oc- 
casionally held for exchanging news- 
papers and magazines, talking politics 
and drinking each other’s health in saké 
and vodka. In order to remove the ap- 
prehension of the Russian soldiers that 
their comrades who have been captured 
are ill treated and to encourage further 
surrenders photographs of groups of 
smiling Russians in Japanese prisons are 
sent over the lines on kites, together with 
poems depicting in those charming 
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Oriental similes the happiness of life in 
retirement in Japan as compared with 
the hardships of the Manchurian camps. 
Here again these so-called heathen teach 
us a lesson. How it would have relieved 
the minds of the Union soldiers if they 
had received photographs of the life of 
their comrades in Libby and Anderson- 


ville prisons! 
a 


We allowed ourselves to say in THE 
INDEPENDENT two weeks ago that in 
some agricultural sections by far the 
larger percentage of married women 
confined in insane asylums are farm- 
ers’ wives. But this statement is not 
true, as we are reminded by George G. 
Groff, M.D., of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Health. This is a current notion 
abundantly disproved by statistics. 
Dr. E. C. Runge, superintendent of the 
St. Louis Insane Asylum, and one of 
the most competent authorities, writes: 

“Tt has always been my firm conviction that 
the outcry against farming life in relation to 
psychic disease was not based upon facts, but 
was the offspring of deep-rooted superstition.” 


Dr. Groff is convinced that less farm- 


ers’ wives become insane than of any 
other class, owing to the joyous ele- 


ments of country life. There are more 
single women than married in insane 
asylums, as there are more single than 
married men. 


Our readers will remember the article 
we printed a short time ago by Mr. EIt- 
weed Pomeroy, showing how the voters 
of one ward of the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., “recalled” an alderman charged 
with corruption. That was the first time 
in the United States the Recall has been 
used. About six weeks ago San Diego 
voted to amend its constitution by adopt- 
ing the Initiative, Referendum and the 
Recall, and the Legislature has just rati- 
fied this. We understand that Pasadena 
has also just adopted the Recall, tho it 
has had the Initiative and Referendum 
for about a year. Thus government by 
the people extends itself. The evils of 
democracy can best be cured by more 
democracy. 

& 

An especially flagrant case of that 
abuse of the law of which Justice 
Brewer some time ago complained is 
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met with in the long delayed execution 
for murder of a woman and her para- 
mour in Pennsylvania for the murder 
of her husband. The murder was com- 
mitted four years ago, and the evidence 
was of the clearest; but shrewd law- 
yers have brought the cases of both 
criminals before the Supreme Court 
and repeatedly before the Board of 
Pardons, in each case unsuccessfully, 
except to delay execution. They were 
hanged only last Friday. Such delays 
as these give excuse for lynching or 
justify contempt of the law. 
ed 

The State Board of Regents have 
taken sharp and just action upon the 
complaint made against Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, State Librarian at Albany, for 
the language of a circular sent out by 
him as president of a hotel company 
which advertises that it excludes Jews, 
no matter how unobjectionable per- 
sonally. He receives “a formal and 
severe public rebuke,” and is told that 
he must leave the company or leave his 
position as Librarian. With Jews in 
the Board of Regents under whose au- 
thority he is, and with Jews supporting 
freely our schools and public institu- 
tions, his act was one of strange folly. 

& 

It is a wise and radical decision that 
has been reached by the commission on 
the sale of opium in the Philippines. 
This commission was composed of 
Major Carter, of the army; Dr. Albert, 
of Manila, and Bishop Brent. They 
recommend that the importation of 
opium be made a Government monopoly, 
and that only those grown men now ad- 
dicted to its.use shall be allowed to 
purchase it for three years, after which 
it shall be allowed only on medical pre- 
scription. Chinese and others not natives 
breaking the law are to be deported. The 
law proposed is drastic, and all that can 
be asked. 

& 

We are happy to correct an uninten- 
tional error by which we spoke of Pro- 
fessor Scharf, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, as a “priest.” Several Catholic 
contemporaries in their defense of the 
appropriation of Indian trust funds for 
Indian schools have taken great delight 
in correcting our inadvertent error. 








The Revolt in the Equitable 


THE conditions developed by the dis- 
sensionsin the official staff and directorate 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States are not only a 
serious misfortune to that great corpo- 
ration, but are pregnant with the possi- 
bilities of great danger to the cause of 
American life insurance. Public atten- 
tion has been attracted to, and is being 
centered upon, the faults of the system 
as exposed by the two parties to the 
dispute; and at least one outside com- 
pany has felt itself compelled to correct 
what its management regard as mistakes 
respecting itself. 

The demand made by all but two of 
the officers of the Equitable that its capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 be retired and the 
society become in fact a purely mutual 
company is plainly a righteous one and 
entirely consistent with the designs of 
its organizers. This course should have 
been taken years ago and probably would 
have been but for the temptation which 
stock control over millions of money has 
for the ordinary man. The company 
would have been mutual, even in cor- 
porate form, at its foundation but for 
a provision of the law prohibiting the 
further organization of life insurance 
companies except upon the condition 
that they possess a capital of not less 
than $100,000. This provision made the 
Equitable, in form, a stock company ; but 
with stock dividends limited to seven 
per cent. on the capital invested, all other 
earnings to go to the policyholders. The 
latter have gone into the company under- 
standing the situation; the funds are 
theirs, and that they should have a voice 
in managing them is a reasonable propo- 
sition. The revolt, therefore, may be 
credited that far with success. 

The demand for Mr. Hyde’s exclusion 
from any position in which he can ex- 
ercise executive authority is admittedly 
a serious matter and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would take on something of 
the appearance of ingratitude. For there 
is no one who will deny the transcendent 
abilities possessed by the founder, Henry 
B. Hyde, and the inestimable services 
rendered by him to the company. But 
the circumstances do not seem to be 
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ordinary, nor can the impartial mind 
reject the statements made by the young 
Vice-President’s official associates. He 
has served with them for five years and 
they should be in a position to judge of 
and report on his fitness for the duties of 
the position he aspires to. Their verdict 
is unequivocally against him and they 
go to the length of stating that his con- 
nection is “ prejudicial to the welfare 
and progress of the Society and the con- 
servation of the trust funds held for the 
benefit of our policyholders.” On behalf 
of young Mr. Hyde his friends assert 
that he possesses all the abilities and in- 
tellectual wealth that were characteristic 
of his father. 

While the differences between the 
officials of the company have no doubt 
been an injury to the Equitable, we 
neveftheless believe that the whole dis- 
cussion will result in bringing about 
the “ mutualization ” of the company, 
and will therefore be of lasting benefit 
to the policyholders. The questions 
under dispute have been referred to a 
subcommittee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and we believe that the recom- 
mendations of that committee will be 
carried out and will be of benefit to the 
company itself and to the cause of 
sound life insurance. 


s 


Civil Service Insurance in 


England 


RECENT advices from London’ set 
forth the fact that civil servants under 
65 years of age can now insure their lives 
for £50 (approximately $250), payable 
upon presentation of satisfactory proof 
of death without the production of the 
probate of the will or letters of adminis- 
tration. This new scheme of insurance, 
according to a consular report to the 
State Department by Joseph G. Stephens 
(Plymouth, England), has been devised 
by the Civil Service Provident Society, 
which has been established through the 
instrumentality of the Civil Service In- 
surance Society. In connection with’this 
class of insurance the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has authorized the deduction 
of premiums from official salaries. 
45t 








Financial 


FJour Mills and the Tariff 


A RECENT opinion of Attorney-General 
Moody authorizes the Treasury Depart- 
ment to apply the drawback provisions 
of the Tariff law to Canadian wheat im- 
ported, duty-paid, for use in the great 
flour mills, and exported in the form 
of flour. That is to say, th exporting 
miller, upon the submission ofthe proper 
proofs, may recover 99 per cent. of the 
duty paid on the raw material of the 
flour he is exporting. In the Senate, 
Mr. Hansbrough procured the addi- 
tion, last week, to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill of an amendment pro- 
viding that the wheat duty should not 
be affected by the drawback law or such 
an interpretation of it. The House 
resented this as an infringement upon its 
constitutional right to originate all 


revenue legislation, for the amendment 
virtually repealed that section of the 
Tariff law which provides for rebates, so 
far as wheat was concerned. Having 
received the amended appropriation bill, 


the House sent it back with a resolution 
(adopted by a vote of 251 to 5) express- 
ing its displeasure. Whereupon the 
Senate receded and the amendment was 
withdrawn. 

It is difficult to see why the Senate 
ever passed the amendment. Apparently 
Mr. Hansbrough and others thought that 
our wheat-growing farmers would be 
injured in some way if the drawback 
should be permitted. The truth is that 
their interests will be served by this 
application of the drawback law. Our 
export trade in flour has been seriously 
depressed by the comparative scarcity 
of American wheat of the desired milling 
quality. The mills need a mixture of 
Canada’s hard wheat with the softer 
wheat available on this side of the bound- 
ary. For want of Canadian wheat— 
for which a drawback was not allowed— 
they were doing little business and losing 
their foreign market. The free use of 
this imported wheat will increase their 
demand for domestic wheat and give 
work to many employees wlio have been 
idle. Under the law, their right to a 
drawback is as good as the right of other 
manufacturers to a similar rebate on im- 
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ported raw materials entering into other 
exported products. 

Canada’s wheat surplus must seek a 
foreign market; it is better for us that 
it should go through the United States 
and be ground into flour at our mills. 
To grant the millers this drawback is 
only an extension of the law allowing 
transportation of goods across the coun- 
try in bond. Canadian wheat is so trans- 
ported now, without payment of duty, 
on its way to the European market. If 
it stops at Minneapolis long enough to be 
ground, and then goes on as flour, how 
does this injure our farmers, who are 
unable this year to supply in sufficient 
quantities such wheat as the millers must 
have for their foreign flour market? 


Js 


Last year’s depression in trade re- 
duced the Pressed Steel Car Company’s 
sales to $4,498,268, from $26,601,249 in 
1903. Dividends were paid out of the 
surplus carried over, by which provision 
was also made for a loss of $707,000. 

....Last week’s Standard Oil divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. is the first quarterly 
payment for this year, and calls for near- 
ly $15,000,000. Recent annual dividends 
have been 48 per cent. in 1900 and 1901, 
45 per cent. in 1902, 44 per cent. in 
1903 and 36 per cent. in 1904. 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has within the last few weeks or- 
dered 15,300 new cars, placed contracts 
with outside builders for 370 locomotives 
and provided for the construction of as 
many more in its own shops. The cost 
of all this new rolling stock will exceed 
$23,000,000. 

....There ought to be no opposition 
in the New York Legislature to the pro- 
posed repeal of the tax on the surplus 
of savings banks. There is opposition, 
however, of considerable force, altho 
both parties were committed to repeal 
by their platforms, and the present 
Governor repeatedly promised to use 
all his influence in support of it. 

....Dividends announced: 

International Paper Co., Preferred, quar- 
terly, 144 per cent., payable April 1st. 


Louisiana & Arkansas R’way (1st Mort. 5 
per cent. Coupons), payable March 1st. 
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RICAN L 
‘AND 


© O 
ps 4N 


TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, + - $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, = $1,600,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject to check. Special 
rates on time Deposits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Cc. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 
F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
Edwin F. Atkins John Lawreuce 
8. E. Peabody 


Charlies 8. Bird 
Francis Peabody, Jr. 


George W. Brown 
Samuel Carr Albert A. Pope 
N. W. Rice 


Gordon Dexter 
Royal Robbins 


Eugene N. Foss 
Charles W. Whittier P. L. Saltonstall 


N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 








Harrison @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


New York 


COMMISSION ORDERS IN BONDS 
AND STOCKS PROMPTLY AND 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


71 Broadway, 











(Established 1879.) 

‘“‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has earned 

unqualified praise. 
Ask your physician about it. 

_— Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 

= Cresolene Antiseptic 
E45 Throat Tablets for the 
= irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from © us. 

roc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 

















THE 
Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON. 


INCORPORATED 1720. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, . New York City. 


Statement of Condition, U.S. Branch, January 
1, 1905. 

$2,362,422 

1,569,109 

793,313 


Assets, - 
Liabilities, - 
Surplus to Policyholders, 





Vili 
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Insurance Statements 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


An examining committee of policyholders in 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., for 1905, consist- 
ing of Daniel G. Wing, the President of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass.; Charles 
H. Sabin, Vice-President of the National Bank 
of Albany, N, Y., and Hempstead Washburne, 
Attorney-at-Law and a former Mayor of Chi- 
cago, Ill., reports total admitted assets belong- 
ing to the company of $31,707,626, as against 
$27,133,640 last year. During the year the 
company has gained in assets $4,573,985; in 
surplus, $429,969, and in income over that of 
1903 $1,407,195. The company wrote over 
ninety-one and one-half millions of dollars dur- 
ing 1904, and the total amount of insurance in 
force on December 31, 1904, was over $356,- 
000,000. During that year $9,197,909 were paid 
to policyholders. Stephen H. Rhodes is Presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Company and 
Roland O. Lamb is Vice-President. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, of which Mr. James W. 
Alexander is President, according to its forty- 
fifth annual statement, now has total assets 
of $413,953,020, which is $32,726,985 in excess 
of last year’s figures. The income of this im- 
mense company during 1904 was $79,076,605, 
as against $39,000,000 in round numbers during 
the previous year. The sum paid to policy- 
holders during the year was $36,389,047. The 
outstanding assurance is now $1,495,542,802, 
or an increase of $85,624,150. New assurance 
figures as $222,920,037. James H. Hyde is 
Vice-President; Gage E. Tarbell is Second 
Vice-President, George T. Wilson is Third 
Vice-President and Wm. H.. McIntyre is 
Fourth Vice-President. William Alexander 
is Secretary of the company. 


CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Attention is directed to the new statement 
of the Casualty Company of America, of which 
Robert B. Armstrong is President, George R. 
Read and Edwin W. DeLeon are Vice-Presi- 
dents and Chauncey S. S. Miller is the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Mr. Armstrong has been 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, but re- 
cently resigned to accept the Presidency of the 
Casualty Company of America. The capital 
and surplus of the company is $663,858, the as- 
sets $1,323,828 and the net premiums received 
from organization to date $1,088,579. The 
books of the company have recently been ex- 
amined by the Audit Company of New York. 


THE PHGENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The annual statement of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., of which 
W. C. Skilton is President, shows total 
assets of $7,341,884, which is an increase of 
$488,223 over last year. The net surplus has 
been increased by $161,330, and is now $1,742,- 
346. The surplus to policyholders is $3,742,- 
346. The company has paid in losses since 
organization $53,972,773. 





READING NOTICES 
THE MARDI GRAS. 


Lowsrate Tour to New Orleans via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For the special benefit of those desiring to witness 

the unique Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans, the 

Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for a personally- 





conducted tour, to leave New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 

timore and Washin 

train of high-class 

oe of a tourist agent. 
k 


on, Friday, March 3. A special 
ullman equipment wil! be run, in 
Three days will be devoted 
& ew Orleans, the party returning direct to New 

ork. . 

Tourists will occupy this train ag eg = so that 
hotel accommodations and meals in New Orleans will 
not have to be considered. A special grand stand will 
be provided on the main line of the great parades. 
Semnese rate, including round-trip transportation, 
Pullman berth in both directions and during stay in 
New Orleans, all meals in dining car during entire trip, 
and seat in special grand stand at New Orleans: $75 
from New York, $70 from Philadelphia, $65 from Bal- 
timore, and $63 from Washington. Proportionate 
rates from other points. Detailed itineraries and full 
information may be obtained of Ticket Agents; C. 
Studds, Hastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York City; or Geo. W. ~ 604 General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 

This is an age of booklets and certain railroads are no » 
producivg beautiful publications of this kind. One of these 
books entitled ‘‘ Holidays in England’’ consists of sixty- 
four pages of descriptive text with many illustrations. The 
Lincoln. Norwich, Ely and Peterborough Cathedrals are de- 
scribed as are also the Crowland and Waltham Abbeys and 
the University of Cambridge. Other points of historic and 
other interest with which this book is concerned are Boston 
in Lincolnshire. Willouehby. the home of gallant Captain 
John Smith, and the birthplaces of many of the founders 
of New England and Virginia. The Tennyson country is 
described together with the scenes of “the Brook,” of 
‘*Maud,”’ ete. Certain places identified with Dickensiana 
also appear in description and in illustration. Among these 
are Yarmouth, Peggotty’s home; Blundeston, the birth- 

lace of the immortal David Copperfield, and Ipswich and 

jury St. Edmunds, made memorable by Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends, including Mr. Samuel Weller. Copies of this 
book will be sent on receipt of 4cents in stamps. Address 
H. J. Ketcham, Gen’l Agent, Great Kastern Railway of 
England, 362 Broadway, New York. 
BOARD OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
GOMPANY MEETS IN ANNUAL SESSION 
AND ELEGTS OFFIGERS. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, beld February 14th, the 
following offices were elected for the ensuing year: Julius 
S. Walsh, President; Breckinridge Jones, John D. Davis 
and Samuel E. Hoffman, Vice Presidents; James E. Brock, 
Secretary ; Hugh R. = and ews 44 Ibbotson, Assistant 
Secretaries ; Frederic Vierling, st Officer; Henry 
Semple Ames, Assistant Trust Officer; Wm. G. Lackey, 
Bond Officer ; Eugene H. Benoist, Real Estate Officer ; Wm. 
—_ — Safe Deposit Officer ; and Breckinridge Jones, 

ounsel. 

The Executive Committee elected for the ensuing year 
consists of the President, three Vice Presidents, and Messrs. 
Charles Clark, David R. Francis and Wm. F. Nolker. In 
addition to other matters, this Committee has supervision 
< = Estates and passes on all investments of Trust 

‘unds. 


LAST OF THE SEASON. 


Personally Gonducted Tour to Florida via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad ‘tour to Jacksonville for 
the present season will leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington by special train on February 28. 

Excursion tickets, including round-trip railway transpor- 
tation and Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route on the special train going, will be sold at the fol- 
lowing rates: New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Wa ton, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates from other 


points, : 
an will be good’ returning on regular trains until 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply t0 


ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 
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REDUGED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt. 


On account of the inauguration of President Roose- 
velt on March 4th, 

pany will sell round-tri 

2d, 8d and 4th, good for return ge 
8th, inclust from New York, Philac 
ville, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Oxford 
ter, Harrisburg and intermediate stations; 

stations on the Delaware Division, and from all sta- 
tions in the State of New Jersey, at rate of 

for the round. trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit o 

with Joint - Agent fn Washington on or before March 
8 and payment of fee of $1.00 will secure extension of 
return limit to leave Washington on or before March 
18th. For specific rates and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents.—Adv. 





REDUGED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS, 
MOBILE, AND PENSAGOLA. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Mardi Gras. 


On account of the Mardi Gras festivities at New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Pensacola, March 2 to 7, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell round-trip tickets to either of these 
places from all stations on its lines, March 1 to 6, at reduced 
rates. These tickets will be good for return passage until 
March 11, inclusive, on date of validation by agent of ter- 
minal line at Mobile or Pensacola, or Joint Agent at New 
Orleans. If tickets are deposited with agevt at either of 
the above points not later than March 11, and fee of 50 
cents is paid, an extension of return limit to March 25 may 
be obtained. For specific rates, routes, and stop-over 
a leges at southern Winter resorts consult ticket agents. 
—Adv. 


ATLANTIG GITY IN WINTER. 


The popularity of Atlantic City as a winter resort 
is an mecreaaine The Grand Atlantic Hotel 
on the beach at Virginia avenue is a delightful place 
for a sojourn. There are steam-heated sun parlors, an 
excellent table, and all the comforts that the most 
fastidious could wish. An illustrated booklet will be 
ee | pm application to the proprietors, A. C. 
Mitche 0. 


Announcement is made in another column of the spring 
ne of Knox the Hatter. All the correct shapes an 
shades of spring hats are — at the three Knox stores 
in this city as well as at all t 

over the world. 


Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not 
more danger in the home and in places 
which we are accustomed to think are the 
safest. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advises all persons to insure 
who are insurable, because life is always 
uncertain and procrastination in life 
insurance is time and again a matter of 
Tegret when the grim destroyer comes. 
A policy of insurance is better than a 
Savings bank account. Write the Company 
for information on any point. 

to hold thirteen copies of Tur 


BIND ERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
1380 Fulton Street, New York. 


e numerous Knox agencies all 











ARE 
YOU 
A THINKER? 


Brain wears away day by day in 
just the proportion that it is used, but 
will become stronger and keener than 





before if daily rebuilt by proper food 
—the true way! 


- Grape-Nuts 


the scientific food, contains the brain- 
building elements in just the right 
proportion, and 10 days’ trial will 
show any brain-weary, nervous person 
the Road to Wellville. 

It’s worth while! 


There’s a reason. 


Q2.S.S.Cco. 


7, Bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 1905, 
Sailings weekly from New York. For illustrated pans 
O., Agts., 


etc., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & 
ebec 8. 8. Go., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern 
Be , Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK '& SOK, 261 





way, N. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 


BOSTON, via New London and Providence—t4:50, +{/)11:00, *x10:02 
00, *x/1:08, *x3:00, +£15.00, *915:01, *412:00 P. M. 
imantic—t%8:00 A. M., +2:00 P.M. 
eld—t9:00 A. M., +112:00, */4:00, *11 P.M. 
‘atnam and Worcester—t3:00 P. M. 
AK NORFOLK—18:50 A. M., 3:31 P. M. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, STOCKBRIDGE, LENOX, PITTSFIELD 
—t4:50, 18:50 A. M . +3:31 P.M. 

WATERBURY and WINSTED—14.50, §6:00. +98:00, 10:02, §9 10:02 
(to he A. M., +1:08, +4:30, §95:01, t6:00, §6:00 (to Wat- 
erbury) P. M. 

Ticket offices a oGonnd Central Station and ci25th St., also at 
r 





C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Cook's Flaked Rice 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, 4J “ 7 
Potatoes, 2) " - 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life-giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 


pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 
Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand”’ to increase 42s profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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Hospital 


The great remedy for 
the relief of aches 


For over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 

Our catalogue—the 104th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and 
the most beautiful of American Garden An- 


nuals. 
WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED Williams’ 
hap . 
ons fre colton ot VBORTAD ES grea 5 mee Shaving Stick 
We are offering this year, the great signifies—P erfection. 


the most valuabl 
Noroton Beauty Potato cer introduced. Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Full desert eon. =m be found in our catalogue, which - Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
will be mailed FR Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEFD. GROWERS Mont Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


6 Cortlandt St., New York. 
. 103 years in the business. ; THE ° B. WILLIAMS co. 


Are Now Ready 
Spring Styles 


Knox Harts 





























All the correct 
shapes and shades 


452 Fifth Ave., cor. 40th St. 


194 Fifth Ave., Fifth Ave. Hotel. 
212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St. 





On’ sale at all agencies throughout the world on the same day. 
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N. Y. Subway Profits 


The largest profits of the last four years in New 
York Real Estate have been made along the upper 
Manhattan subway. 

I can offer you like opportunity in the next great 
subway extension. Will demonstrate this to inter- 
ested investors. Am taking early advantage of 
definite inside information. Amounts of $100 and 
upward. Write or call on 


Nassau-Beekman Building, New York. 








Bay ame Furnaces 


Represent the 
~ highest type of 
Warm Air Heat- 
ing apparatus. 
They are made of 
the highest grade 
materials only 
and are carefully 
constructed and 
fitted by skilled 
mechanics. 


Remember the name—‘“ BAY STATE.” 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


44 State St., 210 Water St., 
BOSTON NEW YORK 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














2l- 23 aie St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 


THE BETHESDA ;HOME SOCIETY 





of the U. S. A., located at Buffalo, N. Y., makes this appeal for old 
linen to be used for bandages to dress the wounds of the afflicted 
Lepers of Suriname, 8. A. The nurses have now to wash the old 
bandages to be used again. They are also greats in need of thin 
summer clothing, etc. Anything you can give will be most grate- 
fully received. 

We would be pleased to have you write for our descriptive 
pamphlet, telling of the work 

Send all communications, donatiens, etc., to 

MISS A. E. SCOTT, 


Sec. & Treas. of Bethesda Home Society of the U..8 A 
357 Pennsylvania St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Ti ciate Engraving C0, 


DESIGNERS ana # 
# &# ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 te 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


FINANCIAL 
OFFICE OF THE 


STOCKHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


The United States Leather Co. 


No. 52 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Notice is hereby given (1) that the Plan, dated 
December 17, 1904, heretofore promulgated by this 
Committee, a copy of which is on file with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, and which Plan 
is a part of the Agreement, dated December 17, 
1904, between said Committee, as parties of the 
first part, JAMES R. PLUM and others, parties of 
the second part, and said CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, party of the third 
part, has been by the said committee, in accordance 
with the provisions of said Plan and Agreement, 
DECLARED TO BE AND THE SAME IS NOW 

OPERATIVE; 
and (2) that the Certificates of Deposit issued by 
the Central Trust Company, pursuant to the Plan 
and Agreement of December 17, 1904,having been re- 
cently admitted to quotation on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the said Committee, in deference to re- 
quests from stockholders desiring to deposit their 
holdings, has ordered that the time for making de- 
posits in acceptance of said Plan and Agreement 
be and the same has accordingly been extended, 
subject to the provisions of said Agreement, unti 
the close of business hours of said Central Trust 
Company of New York on 
WEDNESDAY MAROH 15, 1905. 
New York, February 16, 1905. 
P. A. VALENTINE, Chairman; 
EDWARD C. HOYT, 
A. AUGUSTUS HEALY, 
W. G.. GARRITT, 
EUGENE HORTON, 
SAMUEL P. DAVIDGE, 
LEWIS H. LAPHAM, 
F. P. “OLCOTT, 
ALVIN W. KRECH, 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
Committee 


FRED C, RANDALL, Secretary, 
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$2,800,000. 


DOULMEMM Indiana Halfway Go. 


First Mortgage 50-year Gold 4’s. 


Secured by an absolute first lien upon 
this important steam road, including 
belt line and valuable terminal prop- 
erty in Terre Haute, Ind., and upon 
equipment costing over $2,250,000. 


EARNINGS—For fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, in 
excess of 9% upon Common Stock after payment of 
bond interest and 5% dividends upon Preferred Stock. 


Having sold $3,200,000, and recently pur- 
chased the balance of the issue, we offer 
the above, subject to advance in price, at 


95 AND INTEREST. 


KING, HODENPYL & CO., 
7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
GEO. A. FERNALD & CO., 


Equitable Building, 
67 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 





1875— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


BanKing Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNETICUT. 


Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 

= upon Real Estate. . . 
Pres't; STUY VESANT FISH 

AF, Vie 

. JONES, 

*t Cashier; WILLIAM 


The Netheaalll Park Bank. of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1856. 


30th YEAR 








Potts, ry 
John Jacob 
cong e Preden aa r, Cornelius 


“4 “Goons 8. oat 
"Sonn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 


rand, pat rt G. Thorne. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS HAVE TESTE)D 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will matl to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
ck Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
fice Established 1871. lowa Falls, [owa. 





John Han 
Home 





Financing by Popular 
Subscription. 


When a great property is to be developed, the prob 
lem of raising the funds necessary for its develop- 
ment is a serious and difficult one. No one knows 
the difficulties better than one who has been down 
in the thick of the fight. 


The GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY has succeeded inraising the money it 
needed to develop its great and valuable property, and 
—what is still more important—it has spent the 
money so raised wisely and judiciously, so that it has 
now a property developed so as to show its values, 
and equipped so as to turn the values rapidly into 
dividends. It has done allthis by following approved 
and conservative business methods and by doing its 
business on a strictly cash basis,so that it now starts 
onits career of production and dividend-paying 
entirely independent and free from embarrassment. 


In order to keep up its record of paying as it goes 
and to provide increased capital for its increased 
business, it has recently increased its stock from three 
hundred thousand shares to three hundred and fifty 
thousand shares of the par value of $10 each, and the 
stock is now offered for subscription. 


Prices, terms, and particulars on application. 


It is believed by many experienced and suc- 
cessful investors to be the best investment 
on the market to-day. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


G4 Fae Vix Rimeox Bacon ixvestanwr Gos Denver, Colo 
DIVIDENDS 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA 8 SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

8 4, due March 1, 1 The Atchison, To 
oat ton Pei Ratlway Co HASTERN OKLAHOMA DIVis- 
ION FIRST MORTGAGE 3. ee 8S will be 
on and after March 1, 1905, bs tN tt the office of the 
Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, 2 ‘New York City 

H, W. GARDINER, pautetent Treasurer. 
New York, February 15, 1905. 





Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company, 
First Mortgage 5% Geld Bonds. 
Coupon No. 5, due March 1, 1905, will be paid at maturity 
at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


2TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
eae 14, 1905. 
Board s Piroctors has this day declared t 
d of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1468) 
ferred Capital Stock, ble April Ist, 1905, to Pre- 
& aves : —- of record 0: rch 15th, 1905. Checks will 
m 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 
of March, 1905, and reopen April ist, 1905. 
E, W. HYDE, Secretary. 
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What!ls Daus’ Tip 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin; 
100 cepies from pen-written and § 
i from typewritten ort 
See, watt — duplicator, 
without eposit, on ten 


GO) dayen crial $5 net 


ha discount of 334%, or 
AY i11 eT Be ow Work Oley. 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 8006, - $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, <« . PAO 74.54 

Surplus, - io 3, 300,6 23.03 
- Laws a »tect the policy holder. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, ~ » MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
uaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
aw, in accordance with which all policies of the Brrx- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its e surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal 
policies, and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable nw nw U for the 
policy holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - . - General Agent 


1850—— ——1905 


United States Lif Insurance Co. 


IN THEIGITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. ” President 


aus BE 











FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 
CL he wy H. KELSEY, Pres’ t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WM. H. PORTER, Pres’t. Coem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over . 2 ‘ $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash yy values stated in every policy, —_ guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 aeaienn, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan. 1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, . - « 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed Dereon the cash surrender and paid 
2 insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

usetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
tne Company’s ice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 











A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


Washington Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT XV 


+ FUDELITY AND GOSUGLTY 60. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President and Secretary. 


f-— BONDS: : : 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY This Company publishes a Booklet entitled 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT “HISTORY, BUSINESS METHODS 
HEALTH : 3: AND STANDING,” and will send a copy 
STEAM BOILER : on application. The booklet tells a story 
PLATE GLASS that covers nearly thirty years, and makes 
BURGLARY : clear why we sell 
ie INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 
BONDED LIST : : 
ASSETS, June 30, 1904 - - =  $6,397,004.50 
LOSSES PAID to June 30,1904, - - 18,696,401.43 


Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, Alexander E. Orr, John L. Riker, 
Wm. P. Dixon, W.G. Low, | DIRECTORS . ) Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt. 












































Alfred W.Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, Anton A. Raven, Geo. F. Seward. 
A. B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns 








Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance companies in the city, its incorporation having takeu 

lace in 1852. It went through the Ch o fire in 1871, the 

ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore firgin 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets amounting to 

14.543.153, and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

7,760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 138; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; e Shore 
at 250, market 290, &ce. Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 1906. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Mutual Li 
WU 1 Insuran 


Compan 


OF BOSTON. 
The Examining Committee of Policyholders for 1905 was as follows: 


MR. DANIEL G. WING, President First National Bank, Boston. 
MR. CHARLES H. SABIN, Vice-President National Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. 
HEMPSTEAD WASHBURNE, ESQ., Attorney-at-Law, Former Mayor of Chicago. 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1905 
To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


URSUANT to the By-Laws, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Policyholders of the Jo 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, have completed an examination and verified the Annw 


Statement of the Company for the year 1904, and beg leave to make the folfowing report: 

The examination extended over several days and has been as thorough as time and labor could effet 
The Committee has been assisted by expert accountants. We have examined each and all of the bon 
mortgages, loans on collateral and loans upon the Company’s policies, necessitating the physical handlin 


nearly 9,000 individual papers. The investments and securities of the Company are of the highest charact 


The Company holds no stocks of any description whatsoever. 


The system under which the business of the Company is conducted seems to us to be exception 


complete and the general condition of the Company most excellent. « 


The officers of the Company and their assistants have given us full and free access to their books, D 
all information called for. The large growth of the Company i in the past year, both as respecting gene 


business and surplus, speaks for its prudent management, and is most gratifying to the Committee, and 
beg to congratulate the Policyholders on the following exhibit: 





LIABILITIES. 
Loans on Mortgages eH Death Claims and Raseenente in process of adjust- 


Loans on Collateral 
ny’s — onee Present Value o: 
Real Estate.. atints i stallment I 
ee nene ests preesame fo 
Dividen 
Dividends opeot 
Reserve on 
sce 68 Surrender V: 

Loans on Personal ity. wine 58,646.85 Approved Medical a snd Legat Fees, Bills, etc 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued sae x Net Premium 
Market Value of Bonds over Book Value.. os d 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (net) 
Agents’ Balances 








Deduct Items not admitted by Insurance een % 8.2 
Total admitted assets. ... $31,707,626.06 Total as above 














HEMP’D WASHBURNE, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 26th, 1905. CHARLES H. SABIN, 


Gain in Assets in 1904, | Gain in Surplus in 1904, 


Respectfully submitted, DANIEL G. WING, Fxamit . 





$4,573,985.37 $429,969.17 $1,407,195.78 © 





INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 1904, OVER 
Ninety-One and One-Half Millions 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1904, OVER 


Three Hundred and Fifty-Six Millions| 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1904” 


For death claims, endowments, dividends and surrender values 
(including the year’s additions to the reserves held for the protection of maturing contracts), 


$9,197,999.54 














Committe 


= ¢ 








